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‘WILL YOU SING ?” 


a theatre season closed with that evening on which ‘ Lohengrin’ 

was performed. I ran no risk of meeting Courvoisier face to face 
again in that alarming, sudden manner. But the subject had assumed 
diseased proportionsin my mind. I found myself confronted with him 
yet, and week after week. My business in Elberthal was music—to learn 
as much music and hear as much music as I could: wherever there 
was music there was also Eugen Courvoisier—naturally. There was 
only one stddtische Kapelle in Elberthal. Once a week at least—each 
Saturday—I saw him, and he saw me at the unfailing Instrumental 
Concert to which every one in the house went, and to absent myself 
from which would instantly have set every one wondering what 
could be my motive for it. My usual companions were Clara 
Steinmann, Vincent, the Englishman, and often Frau Steinmann 
herself. Anna Sartorius and some other girl-students of art usually 
brought sketch-books, and were far too much occupied in making 
studies or caricatures of the audience to pay much attention to the 
music. The audience were, however, hardened ; they were used to it. 
Anna and her friends were not alone in the practice. There were a 
dozen or more artists or soi-disant artists busily engaged with their 
sketch-books. The concert-room offered a rich field to them. One 
could at least be sure of one thing—that they were not taking off the 
persons at whom they looked most intently. There must be quite 
a gallery hidden away in some old sketch-books—of portraits or 
wicked caricatures of the audience that frequented the concerts of 
the Instrumental-Musikverein. I wonder where they all are? Who 
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has them? What has become of the light-hearted sketchers? I 
often recall those homely Saturday evening concerts ; the long, shabby 
Saal with its faded out-of-date decorations ; its rows of small tables 
with the well-known groups around them; the mixed and motley 
audience. How easy, after a little while, to pick out the English, by 
their look of complacent pleasure at the delightful ease and un- 
ceremoniousness of the whole affair ; their gladness at finding a public 
entertainment where one’s clothes were not obliged to be selected with 
a view to out-shining those of every one else in the room; the 
students shrouded in a mystery, sacred and impenetrable, of tobacco 
smoke. The spruce-looking schoolboys from the Gymnasiwm and 
Realschule, the old captains and generals, the Fraulein their daughters, 
the gnddigen Frauen their wives; dressed in the disastrous plaids, 
checks, and stripes, which somehow none but German women ever get 
hold of. Shades of Le Follet! What costumes there were on young 
and old for an observing eye! What bonnets, what boots, what 
stupendously daring accumulation of colours and styles and periods of 
dress crammed and piled on the person of one substantial Frau 
Generalin or Doctorin or Professorin ! 

The low orchestra—the tall, slight, yet commanding figure of Von 
Francius on the estrade; his dark face with its indescribable mixture 
of pride, impenetrability, and énsouciance ; the musicians behind him 
—every face of them as well known to the audience as those of the 
audience to them: it was not a mere “ concert,” which in England is 
another word for so much expense and so much vanity—it was a 
gathering of friends. We knew the music in which the Kapelle was 
most at home; we knew their strong points and their weak ones; 
the passage in. the Pastoral Symphony where the second violins were 
a little weak; that overture where the wind instruments came out so 
well—the symphonies one heard—the divine wealth of undying art 
and beauty! Those days are past: despite what I suffered in them 
they had their joys for me. Yes, I suffered at those concerts. I 
must ever see the one face which for me blotted out all others in the 
room, and endure the silent contempt which I believed I saw upon it. 
Probably it was my own feeling of inward self-contempt which made 
me believe I saw that expression there. His face had for me a 
miserable, basilisk-like attraction. When I was there and he was 
there, I must look at him, and endure the silent, smiling disdain which 
T at least believed he bestowed upon me. How did he contrive to do 
it? How often our eyes met, and every time it happened he looked 
me full in the face, and never would give me the faintest gleam of 
recognition. It was as though I looked at two diamonds, which 
returned my stare unwinkingly and unseeingly. I managed to make 
myself thoroughly miserable—-pale and thin with anxiety and self- 
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reproach. I let this man, and the speculations concerning him, take 
up my whole thoughts, and I kept silence, because I dreaded so 
intensely lest any question should bring out the truth. I smiled 
drearily when I thought that there certainly was no danger of any one 
but Miss Hallam ever knowing it, for the only person who could have 
betrayed me chose now, of deliberate purpose, to cut me as completely 
as I had once cut him. 

As if to show very decidedly that he ded intend to cut me, I met 
him one day, not in the street, but in the house, on the stairs. He 
sprang up the steps, two at a time, came to a momentary pause on 
the landing, and looked at me. No look of surprise, none of recog- 
nition. He raised his hat—that was nothing; in ordinary politeness 
he would have done it had he never seen me in his life before. The 
same cold, bright, hard glance fell upon me, keen as an eagle’s, and as 
devoid of every gentle influence as the same. 

I silently held out my hand. 

He looked at it for a moment, then, with a grave coolness which 
chilled me to the soul, murmured something about “not having the 
honour,” bowed slightly, and stepping forward, walked into Vincent’s 
room. 

I was going to the room in which my piano stood, where I had my 
music lessons, for they had told me that Herr von Francius was 
waiting. I looked at him as I went into the room. How different 
he was from that other man: darker, more secret, more scornful- 
looking, with not less power, but so much less benevolence. 

I was distratte, and sang exceedingly ill. We had been going 
through the solo soprano parts of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’” I believe I sang 
vilely that morning. I was not thinking of Eva’s sin and the serpent, 
but of other things, which, despite the story related in the Book of 
Genesis, touched me more nearly. Several times already had 
he made me sing through Eva’s stammering answer to her God’s 
question : 

“ Ah, Lord! . . . The Serpent! 
The beautiful, glittering Serpent, 
With his beautiful, glittering words, 
He, Lord, did lead astray 
The weak Woman!” 


* Bah!” exclaimed Von Francius, when I had sung it some three 
or four times, each time worse, each time more distractedly. He flung 
the music upon the floor, and his. eyes flashed, startling me from my 
uneasy thoughts back to the present. He was looking at me with 
a dark cloud upon his face. I stared, stooped meekly, and picked up 
the music. 

“ Mein Fraulein, whatare you dreaming about?” he asked impatiently. 
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“ You are not singing Eya’s shame and dawning terror as she feels her- 
self undone. Youare singing—and badly, too—a mere sentimentalsong, 
such as any schoolgirl might stumble through. Iam ashamed of you.” 

“JJ,” stammered I, crimsoning, and ashamed for myself too. 

“ You were thinking of something else,” he said, his brow clearing 
a little. ‘“ Na! it comes so sometimes. Something has happened to 
distract your attention. The amiable Miss Hallam has been a little 
more amiable than usual.” 

“No.” 

“Well, well. ’S ist mir egal.* But now, as you have wasted 
half an hour in vanity and vexation, will you be good enough to let 
your thoughts return here to me, and to your duty? or else—I must 
go, and leave the lesson till you are in the right voice again.” 

“T am all right—try me,” said I, my pride rising in arms as I 
thought of Courvoisier’s behaviour a short time ago. 

“Very well. Now. You are Eva, please remember the first 
woman, and you have gone wrong. Think of who is questioning 
you, and——” 

“Oh yes, yes, I know. Please begin.” 

He began the accompaniment, and I sang for the fifth time Eva's 
scattered notes of shame and excuse. 

“ Brava!” said he when I had finished, and I was the more startled 
as he had never before given me the faintest sign of approval, but 
had found such constant fault with me that I usually had a fit of 
weeping after my lesson; weeping with rage and disappointment at 
my own shortcomings. 

* At last you know what it means,” said he. “I always told you 
your forte was dramatic singing.” 

“Dramatic! But this is an oratorio.” 

“Tt may be called an oratorio, but it is a drama all the same. 
What more dramatic, for instance, than what you have just sung and 
all that goes before? Now suppose we goon. I will take Adam.” 

Having given myself up to the music I sang my best with earnest- 
ness. When we had finished Von Francius closed the book, looked 
at me, and said: “ Will you sing the Eva music at the concert ?” 

“ I ae 

He bowed silently, and still kept his eyes fixed upon my face, as if 
to say, “ Refuse if you dare !” 

“T—T’m afraid I should make such a mess of it,” I murmured at 
last. 

“Why any more than to-day ?” 

“Oh! but all the people!” said I, expostulating; “it is so 
different.” 


* «Tt’s all the same to me.” 
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He gave a little laugh of some amusement. : 

“ How odd! and yet how like you!” said he. “Do you suppose 
that the people who will be at the concert will be half as much alive 
to your defects as Iam? If you can sing before me, surely you can 
sing before so many rows of ——” 

“Cabbages? I wish I could think they were.” 

“Nonsense! What would be the use, where the pleasure, in 
singing to cabbages? I mean simply inhabitants of Elberthal. 
What can there be so formidable about them ?” 

I murmured something. 

“Well, will you do it ?” 

“Tam sure I should break down,” said I, trying to find some sign 
of relenting in his eyes. I discovered none. He was not waiting to 
hear whether I said “ yes ” or “ no” ; he was waiting wntil I said “ yes.” 


“Tf you did,” he replied with a friendly smile, “I should never 
teach you another note,” 


“Why not ?” 

“ Because you would be a coward, and not worth teaching.” 

“But Miss Hallam ?” 

“Leave her to me.” 

T still hesitated. 

“It is the premier pas qué cotite,” said he, still keeping a friendly 
but determined gaze upon my undecided face. 

“T want to accustom you to appearing in public,” he added. “By 
degrees, you know. There is nothing unusual in Germany for one 
in your position to sing in such a concert.” 

“T was not thinking of that; but that it is impossible that I can 
sing well enoug 

“You sing well enough for my purpose. You will be amazed to 
find what an impetus to your studies, and what a fillip to your industry, 


will be given by once singing before a number of other people. And 
then, on the stage——” 


“ But I am not going on the stage.” 

“T think you are. At least, if you do otherwise you will do 
wrong. You have gifts which are in themselves a responsibility.” 

“ T—gifts—what gifts?” I asked incredulously. “TI am as stupid 
as a donkey. My sisters always said so, and sisters are sure to know ; 
you may trust them for that.” 

“Then you will take the soprano solos ?” 

“Do you think I can ?” 


“T don’t think you can; I say you must. I will call upon Miss 


Hallam this afternoon. And the gage—fee—what you call it?—is 
fifty thalers.” 


“ What!” I cried, my whole attitude changing to one of greedy 
expectation, “Shall I be paid ?” 
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“Why, natiiriich,’* said he, turning over sheets of music, and 
averting his face to hide a smile. 

“Oh! then I will sing.” 

“Good! Only please to remember that it is my concert, and I am 
responsible for the soloists ; and pray think rather more about the beau- 
tiful glittering serpent than about the beautiful glittering thalers.” 

“T can think about both,” was my unholy, time-serving reply. 

Fifty thalers! Untold gold! 





Cuapter VII. 
“Prinz Eugenius, der edle Ritter.” 


Ir was the evening of the Hauptprobe, a fine moonlight night in the 
middle of May—a month since I had come to Elberthal, and it seemed 
so much, so very much more. 

To my astonishment—and far from agreeable astonishment—Anna 
Sartorius informed me of her intention to accompany me to the 
Probe. I put objections in her way as well as I knew how, and 
said I did not think outsiders were admitted. She laughed, and said: 

“That is too funny, that you should instruct me in such thing. 
Why, I have a ticket for all the Proben, as any one can have who 
chooses to pay two thalers at the Kasse. I have a mind;to hear this. 
They say the orchestra are going to rebel against Von Francius. And 
I am going to the concert to-morrow, too. One cannot hear too 
much of such fine music ; and when one’s friend sings, too——” 

“What friend of yours is going to sing ?” I inquired coldly. 

“Why, you, you allerliebster kleiner Engel,”t said she, in a tone of 
familiarity to which I strongly objected. 

I could say no more against her going, but certainly displayed no 
enthusiastic desire for her company. 

The Probe, we found, was to be in the great Saal; it was half 
lighted, and there were perhaps some fifty people, holders of Probe 
tickets, seated in the Parquet. 

“You are going to sing well to-night,” said Von Francius, as he 
handed me up the steps—“ for my sake and your own, nicht wahr ?” 

“T will try,” said I, looking round the great orchestra, and seeing 
how full it was—so many fresh faces, both in chorus and orchestra. 

And as I looked, I saw Courvoisier come in by the little door at 
the top of the orchestra steps, and descend to his place. His face 
was clouded—very clouded; I had never seen him look thus before. 
He had no smile for those who gyeeted him. As. he took his place 
beside Helfen and the latter asked him some question, he stared 
absently at him, then answered with a look of absence and weariness. 


* “Naturally.” t “Dear little angel!” 
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“ Herr Courvoisier,” said Von Francius—and I, being near, heard 
the whole dialogue—* you always allow yourself to be waited for.” © — 

Courvoisier glanced up. I, with a new, sudden interest, watched 
the behaviour of the two men. In the face of Von Francius I thought 
to discover dislike, contempt. 

“T beg your pardon; I was detained,” answered Courvoisier 
com y- 

“Tt is unfortunate that you should be so often detained at the time 
when your work should be beginning.” 

Unmoved and unchanging, Courvoisier heard and submitted to the 
words, and to the tone in which they were spoken—sarcastic, sneering, 
and unbelieving. 

“Now we will begin,” pursued Von Francius, with a disagreeable 
smile, as he rapped with his baton upon the rail. I looked at 
Courvoisier—looked at his friend, Friedhelm Helfen. The former 
was sitting as quietly as possible, rather pale, and with the same 
clouded look, but not deeper than before; the latter was flushed, and 
eyed Von Francius with no friendly glance. 

There seemed a kind of slumbering storm in the air. There was 
none of the lively discussion usual at the Proben. Courvoisier, first 
of the first violins, and from whom all the others seemed to take their 
tone, sat silent, grave, and still. Von Francius, though quiet, was 
biting. I felt afraid of him. Something must have happened to put 
him into that evil mood. 

My part did not come until late in the second part of the oratorio. 
T had almost forgotten that I was to sing at all, and was watching 
Von Francius, and listening to his sharp speeches. I remembered 
what Anna Sartorius had said in describing this Hauptprobe to me. 
It was all just as she had said. He was severe; his speeches roused 
the phlegmatic blood, set the professional instrumentalists laughing 
at their amateur co-operators, but provoked no reply or resentment. 
It was extraordinary, the effect of this man’s will upon those he had 
to do with—upon women in particular. 

There was one haughty-looking blonde—a Swede—tall, majestic, 
with long yellow curls, and a face full of pride and high temper, who 
gave herself decided airs, and trusted to her beauty and insolence to 
carry off certain radical defects of harshness of voice and want of 
ear. I never forgot how she stared me down from head to foot on 
the occasion of my first appearance alone, as if to say, “ What do you 
want here ?” 

It was in vain that she looked haughty and handsome. Addressing 
her as Fraulein Hiilstrém, Von Francius gave her a sharp lecture, 
imitated the effect of her voice in a particularly soft passage with 
ludicrous accuracy. The rest of the chorus were tittering audibly, 
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the musicians, with the exception of Courvoisier and his friend, 
nudging each other and smiling. She bridled haughtily, flashed a 
furious glance at her mentor, grew crimson, received a sarcastic smile 
which baffled her, and subsided again. 

So it was with them all. His blame was plentiful; his praise so 
rare as to be almost an unknown quantity. His chorus and orchestra 
were famed for the minute perfection and precision of their play 
and singing. Perhaps the performance lacked something else— 
passion, colour. Von Francius, at that time at least, was no genius, 
though his talent, his power, and his method were undeniably great. 
He was, however, not popular—not the Harold, the “ beloved leader,” 
of his people. 

It was to-night that I was first shown how all was not smooth for 
him ; that in this art union there were splits—‘“little rifts within 
the lute,’ which, should they extend, might literally in the end 
“make the music mute.” I heard whispers around me. “ Herr von 
Francius is angry.” “Nicht wahr?” “Herr Courvoisier looks 
angry too.” “Yes, he does.” “There will be an open quarrel 
there soon.” “I think so.” “They are both clever; one should 
be less clever than the other.” “They are so opposed.” “Yes. They 
say Courvoisier has a party of his own, and that all the orchestra 
are on his side.” “So!” in accents of curiosity and astonishment. 
“ Ja wohl! And that if Von Francius does not mind, he will see 
Herr Courvoisier in his place,” &c., without end. All which excited 
me much, as the first glimpse into the affairs of those about whom 
we think much and know little (a form of life well known to women 
in general) always does interest us. 

These things made me forget to be nervous or anxious. I saw 
myself now as part of the whole, a unit in the sum of a life which 
interested me. Von Francius gave me a sign of approval when I 
had finished, but it was a mechanical one. He was thinking of other 
things. 

The Probe was over. I walked slowly down the room looking for 
Anna Sartorius, more out of politeness than because I wished for 
her company. I was relieved to find that she had already gone, 
probably not finding all the entertainment she expected; and I was 
able, with a good conscience, to take my way home alone. 

My way home! not yet. I was to live through something before 
I could take my way home. 

I went out of the large Saal through the long verandah into the 
street. A flood of moonlight silvered it. There was a laughing, 
chattering crowd about me—all the chorus; men and girls, going 
to their homes or their lodgings, in ones or twos, or in large cheerful 
groups. Almost opposite the Tonhalle was a tall house, one of a 
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row, and of this house the lowest floor was used as a shop for anti- 
quities, curiosities, and a thousand odds and ends useful or beautiful 
to artists ; costumes, suits of armour, old china, anything and every- 
thing. The window was yet lighted. As I paused for a moment 
before taking my homeward way, I saw two men cross the moonlit 
street and go in at the open door of the shop. One was Courvoisier ; 
in the other I thought to recognise Friedhelm Helfen, but was not 
quite sure about it. They did not go into the shop, as I saw by the 
bright large lamp that burned within, but along the passage and up 
the stairs. I followed them, resolutely beating down shyness, un- 
willingness, timidity. My reluctant steps took me to the window 
of the antiquity shop, and I stood looking in before I could make 
up my mind to enter. Bits of rococo ware stood in the window, 
majolica jugs, chased metal dishes and bowls, bits of renaissance- 
work, tapestry, carpet, a helm with the visor up, gaping at me as 
if tired of being there. I slowly drew my purse from my 
pocket, put together three thalers and a ten-groschen piece, and 
with lingering, unwilling steps entered the shop. A pretty young 
woman in a quaint dress, which somehow harmonised with the 
place, came forward. She looked at me as if wondering what I 
could possibly want. My very agitation gave calmness to my voice 
as I inquired : 

“ Does Herr Courvoisier, a musician, live here ?” 

“Ja wohl!” answered the young woman, with a look of still 
greater surprise. “On the third étage, straight upstairs. The name 
is on the door.” 

I turned away, and went slowly up the steep, wooden, uncarpeted 
staircase. On the first landing a door opened at the sound of my 
footsteps, and a head was popped out—a rough, fuzzy head, with a 
pale, eager-looking face under the bush of hair. 

“Ugh!” said the owner of this amiable visage, and shut the door 
with a bang. I looked at the plate upon it; it bore the legend, 
“ Hermann Duntze, Maler.”* To the second étage. Another door— 
another plate: “Bernhardt Knoop, Maler.” ‘The house seemed to 
be a resort of artists. There was a lamp burning on each landing ; 
and now, at last, with breath and heart alike failing, I ascended 
the last flight of stairs, and found myself upon the highest étage, 
before another door, on which was roughly painted “ Eugen Cour- 
voisier.” I looked at it with my heart beating suffocatingly: Some 
one had scribbled in red chalk beneath the Christian name, “ Prinz 
Eugenius, der edle Ritter.” t+ Had it been done in jest or earnest? 
I wondered, and then knocked. Such a knock! 

; * “Pater.” 
t “ Prince Eugene, the noble knight ” (the name of a German song). 
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“ Herein !” * 

' Topened the door, and stepped into a large, long, low room. On 
the table, in the centre, burned a lamp, and sitting there, with the 
light falling upon his earnest young face, was Helfen, the violinist, 
and near to him sat Courvoisier, with a child upon his knee, a little 
lad with immense dark eyes, tumbled black hair, and flushed, just 
awakened, face. He was clad in his night-dress and a little red 
dressing- -gown, and looked like a spot of almost feverish, quite tropic 
brightness, in contrast with the grave, pale face which bent over 
him. Courvoisier held the two delicate little hands in one of his own, 
and was looking down with love unutterable upon the beautiful, 
dazzling child-face. Despite the different complexion, and a different 
style of feature too, there was so great a likeness in the two faces, 
particularly in the broad, noble brow, as to leave no doubt of the 
relationship. My musician and the boy were father and son. 

Courvoisier looked up as I came in. For one half-moment there 
leapt into his eyes a look of surprise and of something more. If 
it had lasted a second longer I could have sworn it was weleome— 
then it was gone. He rose, turned the child over to Helfen, saying, 
“One moment, Friedel,” then turned to me as to some stranger who 
had come on an errand as yet unknown to him, and did not speak. 
The little one, from Helfen’s knee, stared at me with large, solemn 
eyes, and Helfen himself looked scarcely less impressed. 

I have no doubt I looked frightened—I felt. so—frightened out of 
my senses. I came tremulously forward, and offering my pieces of 
silver, said in the smallest voice which I had ever used : 

“T have come to pay my debt. I did not know where you lived, 
or I should have done it long before.” 

He made no motion to take the money, but said—I almost started, 
so altered was the voice from that of my frank companion at Koln, to 
an icy coldness of ceremony : 

“ Mein Fraulein, I do not understand.” 


“ You—you—the things you paid for. Do you not remember 
me?” 

“ Remember a lady who has intimated that she wishes me to forget 
her? No, I do not.” 

“What a horridly complicated revenge!” thought I, as I said, ever 
lower and lower, more and more shamefacedly, while the young 
violinist sat with the child on his knee, and his soft brown eyes 
staring at me in wonder: 

“JT think you must remember. You helped me at Koln, and you 
paid for my ticket to Elberthal, and for something that I had at the 
hotel. You told me that was what I owed you.” 


* “Come in.” 











I again tendered the money ; again he made no effort to receive it, 
but said : 

“T am sorry that I do not understand to what you refer. I only 
know it is impossible that I could ever have told you you owed me 
three thalers, or three anything, or that there could, under any 
circumstances, be any question of money between you and me. 
Suppose we consider the topic at an end.” 

Such a voice of ice, and such a manner, to chill the boldest heart, 
I had never yet encountered. The cool, unspeakable disdain cut me 
to the quick. 

“You have no right to refuse the money,” said I desperately. 
“You have no right to insult me by—by——” An appropriate 
peroration refused itself. 

Again the sweet, proud, courteous smile; not only courteous, but 
courtly ; again the icy little bow of the head, which would have done 
credit to a prince in displeasure, and which had the deference due from 
a gentleman to a lady. 

“You will excuse the semblance of rudeness which may appear if I 
say that if you unfortunately are not of a very decided disposition, I 
am. It is impossible that I should ever have the slightest intercourse 
with a lady who has once unequivocally refused my acquaintance. 
The lady may honour me by changing her mind; I am sorry that I 
cannot respond. I do not change mine.” 

“You must let us part on equal terms,” I reiterated. “It is 
unjust———” 

“Yourself closed all possibility of the faintest attempt at further 
acquaintance, mein Fraulein. The matter is an end.” 

“ Herr Courvoisier, I * 

“At an end,” he repeated calmly, gently, looking at me as he had 
often looked at me since the night of ‘ Lohengrin,’ with a glance that 
baffled and chilled me. 

“T wished to apologise——” 

“For what ?” he inquired, with the faintest possible look of indif- 
ferent surprise. 

“For my rudeness—my surprise—I——” 

“You refer to one evening at the opera. You exercised your 
privilege, as a lady, of closing an acquaintance which you did not wish 
to renew. I now exercise mine, as a gentleman, of saying that I 
choose to abide by that decision ; now and always.” 

I was surprised. Despite my own apologetic frame of mind, I was 
surprised at his hardness; at the narrowness and ungenerosity which 
could so determinedly shut the door in the face of a humble 
penitent like me. He must see how I had repented the stupid slip I 
had made; he must see how I desired to atone for it. It was not a 
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slip of the kind one would name irreparable, and yet he behaved to me 
as if I had committed a crime; froze me with looks and words. Was 
he so self-conscious and so vain that he could not get over that small 
slight to his self-consequence, committed in haste and confusion by 
an ignorant girl? [ven then, even in that moment I asked myself 
these questions, my astonishment being almost as great as my pain, 
for it was the very reverse, the very opposite of what I had pictured 
to myself. Once let me see him and speak to him, I had said to 
myself, and it would be all right; every lineament of his face, every 
tone of his voice, bespoke a frank, generous nature—one that could 
forgive. Alas! and alas! this was the truth! 

He had come to the door; he stood by it now, holding it open, 
looking at me so courteously, so deferentially, with a manner of one 
who had been a gentleman, and lived with gentlemen all his life; but in 
a way which at the same time ordered me out as plainly as possible. 

I went to the door. I could no longer stand under that chilling 
glance, nor endure the cool, polished contempt of the manner. I 
behaved by no means heroically ; neither flung my head back, nor 
muttered any defiance, nor in any way proved myself a person of 
spirit. All I could do was to look appealingly into his face; to search 
the bright, steady eyes, without finding in them any hint of softening 
or relenting. 


“Will you not take it, please?” I asked in @ quivering voice and 
with trembling lips. 


“Impossible, mein Fraulein,” with the same chilly little bow as 
before. 

Struggling to repress my tears, I said no more, but passed out, cut 
to the heart. The door was closed gently behind me. I felt as if it 
had closed upon a bright belief of my youth. I leaned for a 
moment against the passage wall, and pressed my hand against my 
eyes. From within came the sound of a child’s voice, “Papa!” 
and the soft, deep murmur of Eugen’s answer; then I went down- 
stairs and into the open street. 

That hated, hateful three thalers ten groschen were still clasped in 
my hand. What was I to do with it? Throw it into the Rhine, and 
wash it away forever? Give itto some one in need? Fling it into 
the gutter? Send it him by post? I dismissed that idea for what it 
was worth. No; I would obey his prohibition. I would keep it— 
those very coins, and when I felt inclined to be proud and conceited 
about anything on my own account, or disposed to put down super- 
human charms to the account of others, I would go and look at them, 
and they would preach me eloquent sermons. 

As I went into the house, up the stairs to my room, the front door 
opened again, and Anna Sartorius overtook me. 
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“T thought you had left the Probe ?” said I, staring at her. 

“So I had, Herzchen,” said she, with her usual ambiguous, mock- 
ing laugh ; “ but I was not compelled to come home, like a good little 
girl, the moment I came out of the Tonhalle. 1 have been visiting a 
friend. But where have you been, for the Probe must have been 
over for some time? We heard the people go past; indeed, some of 
them were staying in the house where I was. Did you take a walk 
in the moonlight ?” 

“Good night,” said I, too weary and too indifferent even to answer 
her. 

“Tt must have been a tiring walk; you seem weary, quite 
exhausted,” said she mockingly, and I made no answer. 

“A Hauptprobe is a dismal thing, after all,” she called out to me 
from the top of the stairs. 

From my inmost heart I agreed with her, 


CHapter VIII. 
KAFFEEKLATSOGH. 


“ Phillis. I want none o’ thy friendship! 
Lesbia. Then take my enmity!” 


“WHEN a number of ladies meet together to discuss matters of import- 
ance, we call it Kaffeeklatsch,” Courvoisier had said to me on that 
never-forgotten afternoon of my adventure at Koln. 

It was my first Kaffeeklatsch which, in a measure, decided my 
destiny. Hitherto, that is, up to the end of June, I had not been at 
any entertainment of this kind. At last there came an invitation to 
Frau Steinmann and to Anna Sartorius, to assist at a “Coffee” of 
unusual magnitude, and Frau Steinmann suggested that I should go 
with them and see what it was like. Nothing loth, I consented. 

“Bring some work,” said Anna Sartorius to me, “or you will find 
it langweilig—slow, I mean.” 

“Shall we not have some music ?” 

“Music, yes, the sweetest of all—that of our own tongues. You 
shall hear every one’s candid opinion of every one else—present 
company always excepted; and you will see what the state of 
Elberthal society really is—present company still excepted. By a 
very strange chance the ladies who meet at a Klatsch are always 
good, pious, virtuous, and, above all, charitable. It is wonderful how 
well we manage to keep the black sheep out, and have nothing but 
lambs immaculate.” 

* Qh, don’t !” 
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“Oh, bah! I know the Elberthal Klatscherei.* It has picked me 
to pieces many atime. After you have partaken to-day of its coffee 
and its cakes, it will pick you to pieces.” 

“But,” said I, arranging the ruffles of my very best frock, which I 
had been told it was de rigueur to wear, “I thought women never 
gossiped so much amongst men.” 

Fraulein Sartorius laughed loud and long. 

“The men! Du meine Gitte! Men ata Kaffeeklatsch! Show 
me the one that a man dare even look into, and I’ll crown you—and 
him too—with laurel, and bay, and the wild parsley. A man ata 
Kaffee—mag Gott es bewahren !t 

“Oh!” said I, half disappointed, and with a very poor, mean sense 
of dissatisfaction at having put on my pretty new dress for the first 
time, only for the edification of a number of virulent gossips. 

“Men!” she reiterated with a harsh laugh as we walked towards the 
Goldsteinstrasse, our destination. “Men—no. We despise their 
company, you see. We only talk about them, directly or indirectly, 
from the moment of meeting to that of parting.” 

“Tm sorry there are no gentlemen,” said I, and I was. I felt I 
looked well. 

Arrived at the scene of the Kaffee, we were conducted to a bedroom, 
where we laid aside our hats and mantles. I was standing before the 
glass, drawing a comb through my upturned hair, and contemplating 
with irrepressible satisfaction the delicate lavender hue of my dress, 
when I suddenly saw reflected behind me the dark, harshly cut face of 
Anna Sartorius. She started slightly ; then said, with a laugh which 
had in it something a little forced : 

“We are a contrast, aren’t we? Beauty and the Beast, one might 
almost say. Na! ’s schad’t nia.” 

I turned away in a little offended pride. Her familiarity annoyed 
me. What if she were a thousand times cleverer, wittier, better read 
than I? I did not like her. A shade crossed her face. 

“Ts it that you are thoroughly unamiable?” said she, in a voice 
which had reproach in it, “or are all English girls so touchy that 
they receive a compliment upon their good looks as if it were an 
offence ?” 

“TJ wish you would not talk of my ‘ good looks’ as if I were a dog 
or a horse!” said I angrily. “Thate tobe flattered. Iam no beauty, 
and do not wish to be treated as if I were.” 

“Do you always hate it?” said she from the window, whither she 
had turned. “Ach! there goes Herr Courvoisier !” 


* Backbiting, scandal. t+ “ Heaven forbid!” 
$ “ Well! no matter!” 
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The name startled me like a sudden report. I made an anger te 
forward before I had time to recollect myselfi—then 

“He is not out of sight yet,” said she, with a curious look, “ if you 
wish to see him.” 

I sat down and made no answer. What prompted he fo talk in 
such a manner? Was it a mere coincidence ? 

“He is a handsome fellow, nicht wahr ?” she said, still watching 
me, while I thought Frau Steinmann never would manage to arrange 
her cap in the style that pleased her. “ But a Taugenichts all the 
same,” pursued Anna, as I did not speak. “Don’t you think so?” 
she added. 

“A Taugenichts—I don’t know what that is.” 

“What you call a good-for-nothing.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Nicht wahr ?” she persisted. 

“T know nothing about it.” 

“Ido. I will tell you all about him some time.” 

“T don’t wish to know anything about him.” 

“So!” said she, with a laugh. 

Without further word or look I followed Frau Steinmann down- 
stairs. 

The lady of the house was seated in the midst of a large concourse 
of old and young ladies, holding her own with a well-seasoned hardi- 
hood in the midst of the awful Babel of tongues. What a noise! It 
smote upon and stunned my confounded ear. Our hostess advanced 
and led me with a wave of the hand into the centre of the room, when 
she introduced me to about a dozen ladies; and every one in the 
room stopped talking and working, and stared at me intently and 
unwinkingly until my name had been pronounced, after which some 
continued still to stare at me, and others audibly repeated or attempted 
to repeat my name, commenting openly upon it. Meanwhile I was 
conducted to a sofa at the end of the room, and requested in a set 
phrase, “Pray, mein Fraulein, take a seat on the sofa,” with which 
long custom has since made me familiar, to take my seat upon 
it. I humbly tried to decline the honour, but Anna Sartorius, behind 
me, whispered : 

“Sit down directly, unless you want to be thought an outer 
barbarian. The place has been kept for you.” 

Deeply impressed, and very uncomfortable, I sat down. First one 
and then another came and spoke, and talked to me. Their questions 
and remarks were much in this style: 

“Do you like Elberthal? What is your Christian name? How 
old are you? Have you been, or are you engaged to be married? 
They break off engagements in England for a mere trifle, don’t they ? 
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Schrecklich! Did you get your dress in Elberthal? What did it 
cost the ell? ‘Young English ladies wear silk much more than young 
German ladies. You never go to the theatre on Sunday in England 
—you are-all pietistisch.* How beautifully you speak our language ! 
Really no foreign accent!” (This repeatedly and unblushingly, in 
spite of my most flagrant mistakes, and in the face of my most feeble, 
halting, and stammering efforts to make myself understood.) “Do 
you learn music? singing? From whom? Herr von Francius? 
Ach so!” (Pause, while they all look impressively at me. The very 
name of Von Francius calls up emotions of no common order.) “I 
believe I have seen you at the Proben to the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Perhaps 
you are the lady who is to take the solos? Yes! Du lieber Himmel! 
What do you think of Herr von Francius? Is he not nice?” (Nett, 
though, signifies something feminine and finnikin.) “No? How odd! 
There is no accounting for the tastes of Englishwomen. Do you 
know many people in Elberthal? No? Really! No officers? not 
Hauptmann Sachse ?” (with voice growing gradually shriller), “nor 
Lieutenant Pieper? Not know Lieutenant Pieper! Um Gotteswillen ! 
What do you mean? He is so handsome! such eyes! such a 
moustache! Herrgott! And you do not know him? I will tell you 
something. When he went off to the autumn manceuvres at Frank- 
fort (I have it on good authority), twenty young ladies went to see 
him off.” 

“ Disgusting !” I exclaimed, unable to control my feelings any 
longer. I saw Anna Sartorius malignantly smiling as she rocked 
herself in an American rocking-chair. 

“How! disgusting ? You are joking. He had dozens of bouquets. 
All the girls are in love with him. They compelled the photo- 
grapher to sell them his photograph, and they all believe he is in love 
with them. I believe Luise Breidenstein will die if he doesn’t propose 
to her.” 

“They ought to be ashamed of themselves.” 

“But he is so handsome, so delightful. He dances divinely, and 
knows such good riddles, and acts—ach, heavenly !” 

“ But how absurd to make such a fuss of him!” I cried, hot and 
indignant. “The idea of going on so about a man !” 

A chorus, a shriek, a Babel of expostulations. 

“ Listen, Thekla!” Fraulein Wedderburn does not know Lieutenant 
Pieper, and does not think it right to schwdérment for him.” 

“The darling! No one can help it who knows him !” said another. 

“Let her wait till she does know him,” said Thekla, a sentimental 
young woman; pretty in a sentimental way, and graceful too—also 


* Pietistic, + Schwaérmen—to rave about, to sentimentalise. 
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sentimentally—with the sentiment that lingers about young. ladies’ 
albums with leaves of smooth, various-hued note-paper, and about 
the sonnets which nestle within the same. There was a sudden 
shriek : 

“There he goes! There is the Herr Lieutenant riding by. Just 
come here, mein Friulein! See him! Judge for yourself!” 

A strong hand dragged me, whether I would or no, to the window, 
and pointed out to me the Herr Lieutenant riding by—an adorable 
creature in a hussar uniform; he had pink cheeks and a straight 
nose, and the loveliest little model of a moustache ever seen ; tightly 
curling black hair, and the dearest little feet and hands imaginable. 

“Oh, the dear, handsome, delightful fellow !” cried one enthusiastic 
young creature, who had scrambled upon a chair in the background 
and was gazing after him; while another, behind me, murmured in 
tones of emotion : 

“ Look how he salutes—divine, isn’t it ?” 

I turned away, smiling an irrepressible smile. My musician, with 
his ample traits and clear, bold eyes, would have looked a wild, rough, 
untamable creature by the side of that wax-doll beauty—that pretty 
little being who had just ridden by. I thought I saw them side by 
side—Herr Lieutenant Pieper and Eugen Courvoisier. The latter 
would have been as much more imposing than the former as an oak 
is more imposing than a spruce fir—as Gluck than Lortzing. And 
could these enthusiastic young ladies have viewed the two they would 
have been true to their lieutenant ; so much wascertain. They would 
have said that the other was a wild man, who did not cut his hair 
often enough, who had large hands, whose collar was perhaps chosen 
more with a view to ease and the free movement of the throat than to 
the smallest number of inches within which it is possible to confine 
that throat; who did not wear polished kid boots, and was not seen 
off from the station by twenty devoted admirers of the opposite sex, 
was not deluged with bouquets. With a feeling as of something 
singing at my heart I went back to my place, smiling still. 

“See! she is quite charmed with the Herr Lieutenant! Is he 
not delightful ?” 


“Oh, very; so is a Dresden china shepherd, but if you let him 
fall he breaks.” 

“ Wie komisch! how odd!” was the universal comment upon my 
eccentricity. The conversation then wandered off to other military 
stars, all of whom were reizend, hiibsch, or nett.* So it went on 
until I got heartily tired of it, and then the ladies discussed their 
female neighbours; but I leave that branch of the subject to the 
intelligent reader. It was the old tune with the old variations, which 


* Charming, handsome, delightful. 
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were rattled over in the accustomed manner. I listened, half curious, 
half appalled, and thought of various speeches made by Anna Sar- 
torius. Whether she were amiable or not, she had certainly a keen 
insight into the hearts and motives of her fellow-creatures. Per- 
haps the gift had soured her. 

Anna and I walked home alone. Frau Steinmann was, with other 
elderly ladies of the company, to spend the evening there. As we 
walked down the Kénigsallee—how well to this day do I remember 
it! the chesthuts were beginning to fade, the road was dusty, the 
sun setting gloriously, the people thronging in crowds—she said 
suddenly, quietly, and in a tone of the utmost composure : 

“So you don’t admire Lieutenant Pieper so much as Herr Cour- 
voisier ?” 

“ What do you mean?” I cried, astonished, alarmed, and wondering 
what unlucky chance led her to talk to me of Eugen. 

“T mean what I say; and for my part I agree with you—partly. 
Courvoisier, bad though he may be, is a man; the other a mixture of 
doll and puppy.” 

She spoke in a friendly tone; discursive, as if inviting confidence 
and comment on my part. I was not inclined to give either. I 
shrank with morbid nervousness from owning to any knowledge of 
Eugen. My pride, nay, my very self-esteem, bled whenever I 
thought of him or heard him mentioned. Above all, I shrank from 
the idea of discussing him, or anything pertaining to him, with Anna 
Sartorius. 

“Tt will be time for you to agree with me when I give you any- 
thing to agree about,” said I coldly. “I know nothing of either of 
the gentlemen, and wish to know nothing.” 

There was a pause. Looking up, I found Anna’s eyes fixed upon 
my face, amazed, reproachful. I felt myself blushing fierily. My 
tongue had led me astray; I had lied to her: I knew it. 

“Do not say you know nothing of ether of the gentlemen. Herr 
Courvoisier was your first acquaintance in Elberthal.” 

“What ?” I cried, with a great leap of the heart, for I felt as if a 
veil had suddenly been rent away from before my eyes, and I shown 
a precipice. 

“T saw you arrive with Herr Courvoisier,” said Anna calmly: “at 
least, I saw you come from the platform with him, and he put you 
into a droschky. And I saw you cut him at the opera; and I saw 
you go into his house after the Generalprobe. Will you tell me 
again that you know nothing of him? I should have thought you 
too proud to tell lies.” 


“JT wish you would mind your own business,” said I, heartily 
wishing that Anna Sartorius were at the antipodes. 
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“Listen!” said she very earnestly, and, I remember it now, though 
I did not heed it then, with wistful kindness. “I do not bear malice 
—you are young and inexperienced. I wish you were more friendly, 
but I care for you too much to be rebuffed by a trifle. I will tell 
you about Courvoisier.” 

“Thank you,” said I hastily, “I beg you will do no such thing.” 

“T know his story. I can tell you the truth about him.” 

“T decline to discuss the subject,” said I, thinking of Eugen; and 
passionately refusing the idea of discussing him, gossiping about him, 
with any one. 

Anna looked surprised; then a look of anger crossed her face. 

“You cannot be in earnest,” said she. 

“Tassure youlam. I wish you would leave me alone,” I said, 
exasperated beyond endurance. 

“You don’t wish to know what I can tell you about him ?” 

“No, I don’t. What is more, if you begin talking to me about 
him, I will put my fingers in my ears, and leave you.” 

“Then you may learn it for yourself,” said she suddenly, in a 
voice little more than a whisper. “ You shall rue your treatment of 
me. And when you know the lesson by heart, then you will be 
sorry.” 

“You are officious and impertinent,” said I, white with ire. “I 
don’t wish for your society, and will say good evening to you.” 

With that I turned down a side street leading into the Alleestrasse, 
and left her. 


Cuapter IX. 


“So! 

Another chapter read; with doubtful hand 

I turn the page; with doubtful eye I scan 

The heading of the next. 
From that evening Anna let me alone, as I thought, and I was glad 
of it, nor did I attempt any reconciliation, for the very good reason 
that I wished for none. 

Soon after our dispute I found upon my plate at breakfast, one 

morning, a letter directed in a bold though unformed hand, which I 
recognised as Stella’s : 


“Dear May, 

“T dare say Adelaide will be writing to you, but I will take 
time by the forelock, so to speak, and give you my views on the 
subject first. ; 

“There is news—strange to say there is some news to tell you. I 
shall give it without making any remarks. I shall not say whether I 
x2 
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think it good, bad, or indifferent. Adelaide is engaged to Sir Peter 
Le Marchant. It was only made known two days ago. Adelaide 
thinks he is in love with her. What a strange mistake for her to 
make! She thinks she can do anything with him. Also a monstrous 
misapprehension on her part. Seriously, May, I am rather un- 
comfortable about it, or should be, if it were any one else but 
Adelaide. But she knows so remarkably well what she is about, 
that perhaps, after all, my fears are needless. And yet—but it is no 
use speculating about it—I said I wouldn't. 

“She is a queer girl. I don’t know how she can marry Sir Peter, 
I must say. I suppose he is awfully rich, and Adelaide has always 
said that poverty was the most horrible thing in the world. I don’t 
know, I’m sure. I should be inclined to say that Sir Peter was the 
most horrible thing in the world. Write soon, and tell me what you 
think about it. 

“ Thine, speculatively, 
“SreLLa WEDDERBURN.” 

I did not feel surprise at this letter. Foreboding, grief, shame, I 
did experience at finding that Adelaide was bent upon her own 
misery. But then, I reflected, she cannot be very sensible to misery, 
or she would not be able to go through with such a purpose. I went 
upstairs to communicate this news to Miss Hallam. Soon the rapid 
movement of events in my own affairs completely drove thoughts of 
Adelaide, for a time, at least, out of my mind. 

Miss Hallam received the information quietly ; and with a certain 
contemptuous indifference. I knew she did not like Adelaide, and I 
spoke of her as seldom as possible. 

I took up some work, glancing at the clock, for I expected Von 
Francius soon to give me my lesson, and Miss Hallam sat still. I 
had offered to read to her, and she had declined. I glanced at her 
now and then. I had grown accustofned to that sarcastic, wrinkled, 
bitter face, and did not dislike it. Indeed, Miss Hallam had given 
me abundant proofs that, eccentric though she might be; pessimist in 
theory, merciless upon human nature, which she spoke of in a manner 
that sometimes absolutely appalled me; yet in fact, in deed, she 
was a warm-hearted, generous woman. She had dealt bountifully by 
me, and I knew she loved me, though she never said so. 

“May,” she presently remarked, “ yesterday, when you were out, I 
saw Dr. Mittendorf.” 

“Did you, Miss Hallam ?” 

“Yes; He says it is useless my remaining here avy longer. I 
shall never see, and an operation might cost me my life !” 

Half stunned, and not yet quite taking in the whole case, I held 
my work suspended, and looked at her. She went on: 
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“T knew it would be so when I came. I don’t intend to try any 


more experiments. - I shall go home next week.” 

Now I grasped the truth. 

“Go home, Miss Hallam !” I repeated faintly. 

“Yes; of course. There is no reason why I should stay, is 
there?” 

“N—no, I suppose not,” I admitted; and contrived to stammer 
out, “and I am very sorry that Dr. Mittendorf thinks you will not be 
better.” 

Then I left the room quickly—I could not stay, I was overwhelmed. 
It was scarcely ten minutes since I had come upstairs to her. I could 
have thought it was a week. 

Outside the room, I stood on the landing with my hand pressed to 
my forehead, for I felt somewhat bewildered. Stella’s letter was still 
in my hand. As I stood there Anna Sartorius came past. 

“ Guten Tag, mein Fréulein,” said she, with a mocking kind of good- 
nature when she had observed me for a few minutes. ‘“ What is the 
matter? Are you ill? Have you had bad news?” 

“Good morning, mein Friulein,” I answered quietly enough, 
dropping my hand from my brow. 

I went to my room. A maid was there, and the furniture might 
have stood as a type of chaos. I turned away, and went to the 
empty room in which my piano stood, and where I had my music 
lessons. I sat down upon a stool in the middle of the room, folded 
my hands in my lap, and endeavoured to realise what had happened 
—what was going to happen. There rang in my head nothing but 
the words, “I am going home next week.” 

Home again! What a blank yawned before me at the idea! 
Leave Elberthal—leave this new life which had just begun to grow 
real to me! Leave it—go away; be whirled rapidly away back to 
Skernford—away from this vivid life, away from—Eugen. I drew a 
long breath, as the wretched, ignominious idea intruded itself, and I 
knew now what it was that gave terror to the prospect before me. 
My heart quailed and fainted at the bare idea of such a thing. Not 
even Hobson’s choice was open to me. There was no alternative—I 
must go. I sat still, and felt myself growing gradually stiller and 
graver and colder as I looked mentally to every side of my horizon, 
and found it so bounded—myself shut in so fast. 

There was nothing for it but to return home, and spend the rest of 
my life at Skernford. I was in a mood in which I could smile. I 
smiled at the idea of myself growing older and older, and this six 
weeks that I had spent fading back and back into the distance, and the 
people into whose lives I had had a cursory glance going on their way, 
and soon forgetting my existence. Truly, Anna! if you were anxious 
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for me to be miserable, this moment, could you know it, should be 
sweet to you! 

My hands clasped themselves more closely upon my lap, and I sat 
staring at nothing, vaguely, until a shadow before me caused me to 
look up. Without my knowing it, Von Francius had come in, and 
was standing by, looking at me. 

“Good morning !” said I, with a vast effort, partially collecting my 
scattered thoughts. 

“ Are you ready for your lesson, mein Fraulein ?” 

“N—no. I think, Herr Direktor,I will not take any lesson to-day, 
if you will excuse it.” 

“But why? Are you ill?” 


“No,” said I. “At least—perhaps I want to accustom myself to 
do without music-lessons.” 


“So?” 

“Yes, and without many other pleasant things,” said I, drily and 
decidedly. 

“T do not understand,” said he, putting his hat down, and leaning 
one elbow upon the piano, whilst his deep eyes fixed themselves upon 
my face, and, as usual, began to compel my secrets from me. 

“Tam going home,” said I. 

A quick look of feeling—whether astonishment, regret, or dismay, 
I should not like to have said—flashed across his face. 

“Have you had bad news ?” 

“Yes, very. Miss Hallam returns to England next week.” 

“But why do you go? Why not remain here?” 

“Gladly, if I had any money,” I said, with a dry smile. “But I 
have none, and cannot get any.” 

“You will return to England now ? Do you know what you are 
giving up ?” 

“Obligation has no choice,” said I gracefully. “I would give any- 
thing if I could stay here, and not go home again.” And with that I 
burst into tears. I covered my face with my hands, and all the pent- 
up grief and pain of the coming parting streamed from my eyes. I 
wept uncontrollably. 

He did not interrupt my tears for some time. When he did speak, 
it was in a very gentle voice. 

“Miss Wedderburn, will you try to compose yourself, and listen to 
something I have to say ?” 

T looked up. I saw his eyes fixed seriously and kindly upon me, 
with an expression quite apart from their usual indifferent coolness— 
with the look of one friend to another—with such a look as I had seen, 


and have since seen, exchanged between Courvoisier and his friend 
Helfen, : 
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“See,” said he, “I take an interest in you, Fraulein May. Why 
should I hesitate to say so? You are young—you do not know the 
extent of your own strength or of your own weakness. Ido. I will 
not flatter—it is not my way, as I think you know.” 

I smiled. I remembered the plentiful blame and the scant praise 
which it had often fallen to my lot to receive from him. 

“T am a strict, sarcastic, disagreeable old pedagogue, as you and so 
many of my other fair pupils consider,” he went on, and I looked up in 
amaze. I knew that so many of his “fair pupils” considered him 
exactly the reverse. 

“Tt is my business to know whether a voice is good for anything or 
not. Now yours, with training, will be good for a great deal. Have 
you the means, or the chance, or the poss¢bility of getting that training 
in England ?” 

_ 

“T should like to help you, partly from the regard I have for you, 
partly for my own sake, because I think you would do me credit.” 

He paused. I was looking at him with all my senses concentrated 
upon what he had said. He had been talking round the subject until 
he saw that he had fairly fixed my attention ; then he said, sharply 
and rapidly : 

“Fraulein, it lies with you to choose. Will you go home and 
stagnate there, or will you remain here, fight down your difficulties, 
and become a worthy artist ?” 

“Can there be any question as to which I should like to do?” said 
I, distracted at the idea of having to give up the prospect he held out. 
“ But it is impossible. Miss Hallam alone can decide.” 

“But if Miss Hallam consented, you would remain ?” 

“Oh! Herr von Francius! You should soon see whether I would 
remain !” 

“ Also! Miss Hallam shall consent. Now to our singing !” 

I stood up. A singular apathy had come over me ; I felt no longer 
my old self. I had a kind of confidence in Von Francius, and yet-—— 
Despite my recent trouble, I felt now a lightness and freedom, and a 
perfect ability to cast aside all anxieties, and turn to the business of 
the moment—my singing. I had never sung better. Von Francius 
condescended to say that I had done well. Then he rose. 

“Now I am going to have a private interview with Miss Hallam,” 
said he, smiling. ‘I am always having private interviews with her, 
nicht wahr? Nay, Fraulein May, do not let your eyes fill with 
tears. Have confidence in yourself, and your destiny, as I have. 

With that he was gone, leaving me to practise. How very kind 
Von Francius was to me! I thought—not in the least the kind of 
man people called him. I had great confidence in him—in his will. 
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I almost believed that he would know the right thing to say to Miss 
Hallam to get her to let me stay; but then, suppose she were 
willing, I had no possible means of support. Tired of conjecturing 
upon a subject upon which I was so utterly in the dark, I soon ceased 
that foolish pursuit. An hour had passed, when I heard Von 
Francius’ step, which I knew quite well, come down the stairs. My 
heart beat, but I could not move. 

Would he pass, or would he come and speak to me? He paused. 
His hand was on the lock. That was he, standing before me, with a 
slight smile. He did not look like a man defeated—but then, could 
he look like a man defeated? My idea of him was that he held his 
own way calmly, and that circumstances respectfully bowed to him. 

“The day is gained,” said he, and paused ; but before I could speak, 
he went on : 

“Go to Miss Hallam ; be kind to her. It is hard for her to part 
from you, and she has behaved like a Spartan. I felt quite sorry to 
have to give her so much pain.” 

Much wondering what could have passed between them, I left Von 
Francius silently, and sought Miss Hallam. 

“ Are you there, May?” said she. “ What have you been doing all 
morning ?” 

“ Practising—and having my lesson.” 

“ Practising—and having your lesson—exactly what I have been 
doing. Practising giving up my own wishes, and taking a lesson in 
the art of persuasion, by being myself persuaded. Your singing- 
master is a wonderful man. He has made me act against my 
principles.” 

“ Miss Hallam P 

“You were in great trouble this morning when you heard you 
were to leave Elberthal. I knew it instantly. However, you shall 
not go unless you choose. You shall stay.” 

Wondering, I held my tongue. 

“Herr von Francius has showed me my duty.” 

“Miss Hallam,” said I suddenly, “I will do whatever you wish. 
After your kindness to me, you have the right to dispose of my 
doings. I shall be glad to do as you wish.” 

“Well,” said she composedly, “I wish you to write a letter to your 
parents, which I will dictate; of course they must be consulted. 
Then, if they consent, I intend to provide you with the means of 
carrying on your studies in Elberthal under Herr von Francius.” 

T almost gasped. Miss Hallam, who had been a byword in Skern- 
ford, and in our own family, for eccentricity and stinginess, was 
indeed heaping coals of fire upon my head. I tried, weakly and 
ineffectually, to express my gratitude to her, and at last said: 
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“You may trust me never to abuse your kindness, Miss Hallam.” 

“T have trusted you ever since you refused Sir Peter Le Marchant, 
and were ready to leave your home to get rid of him,” said she; with 
grim humour. 

She then told me that she had settled everything with Von 
Francius; even that I was to remove to different lodgings, more 
suited for a solitary student than Frau Steinmann’s busy house. 

“ And,” she added, “I shall ask Doctor Mittendorf to have an eye 
to you now and then, and to write to me of how you go on.” 

I could not find many words in which to thank her. The feeling 
that I was not going, did not need to leave it all, filled my heart 
with a happiness as deep as it was unfounded and unreasonable. 

At my next lesson Von Francius spoke to me of the future. 

“T want you to be a real student—no play one,” said he, “or you 
will never succeed. And for that reason I told Miss Hallam that you 
had better leave this house. There are too many distractions. I am 
going to put you in a very different place.” 

“Where? In which part of the town ?” 

“ Wehrhahn, 51, is the address,” said he. 

I was not quite sure where that was, but did not ask further, for I 
was occupied in helping Miss Hallam, and wished to be with her as 
much as I could before she left. 

The day of parting came, as come it must. Miss Hallam was gone. 
I had cried, and she had maintained the grim silence which was her 
only way of expressing emotion. 

She was going back home to Skernford, to blindness, now known to 
be inevitable, to her saddened, joyless life. I was going to remain in 
Elberthal—for what? When I look back I ask myself—was I not 
as blind as she, in truth ? 

“Tn the afternoon of the day of Miss Hallam’s departure, I left 
Frau Steinmann’s house. Clara promised to come and see me some- 
times. Frau Steinmann kissed me, and called me liebes Kind. I 
got into the cab and directed the driver to go to Wehrhahn, 51. He 
drove me along one or two streets into the one known as the 
Schadowstrasse, a long, wide street, in which stood the Tonhalle. A 
little past that building, round a corner, and he stopped, on the same 
side of the road. 

“Not here!” said I, putting my head out of the window when I 
saw the window of the curiosity shop exactly opposite. “Not here !” 

“ Wehrhahn, 51, mein Friiulein.” 

“Tn.” 

“This is it.” 

I stared around. Yes—on the wall stood in plainly-to-be-read 
white letters, “ Wehrhahn,” and on the door of the house, 51. Yielding 
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to a convictién that it was to be, I murmured “ Kismet!” and 
descended from my chariot. 

The woman of the house received me civilly. “The young lady for 
whom the Herr Direktor had taken lodgings? Schén! Please to 
come this way, mein Fréulein. The room was on the third étage.” I 
followed her upstairs—steep, dark, narrow stairs, like those of the 
opposite house. The room was a bare-looking; tolerably large one. 
There was a little closet of a bedroom opening from it—a scrap of 
carpet upon the floor, and open windows letting in the air. The 
woman chatted good-naturedly enough. 

“So! [hope the room will suit, mein Frdulein. It is truly not to be 
called richly furnished, but one doesn’t need that when one is a Sing- 
student. I have had many in my time—ladies and gentlemen too— 
pupils of Herr von Francius often. Na! what if they did make a 
great noise? I have no children—thank the good God ! and one gets 
used to the screaming just as one gets used to everything else.” 
Here she called me to the window. 

“You might have worse prospects than this, mein Fraulein, and worse 
neighbours than those over the way. See! there is the old furniture 
shop where so many of the Herren Maler go; and then there is Herr 
Duntze, the landscape-painter ; and Herr Knoop, who paints Genre- 
bilder, and does not make much by it—so a picture of a child with a 
ravelled skein of wool, or a little girl making earrings for herself 
with bunches of cherries—for my part I don’t see much in them, and 
wonder that there are people who will lay down good hard thalers for 


them. Then there is Herr Courvoisier, the Musiker—but perhaps 
you know who he is ?” 


“ Yes,” I assented. 

“ And his little son!” Here she threw upherhands. “ Ach! the 
poor man! There are people who speak against him, and every one 
knows he and the Herr Direktor are not the best friends, but sehen Sie 
wohl, mein Frdulein,* the Herr Direktor is well off, settled, provided 
for; Herr Courvoisier has his way to make yet, and the world before 
him ; and what sort of a story it may be with the child, I don’t know ; 
but this I will say, let those dare to doubt it or question it who will, 
he is a good father—I know it. And the other young man with 
Herr Courvoisier—his friend, I suppose—he is a Musiker too. I 
hear them practising a good deal sometimes—things without any air 
or tune to them: for my part I wonder how they can go on with it. 
Give me a good song with a tune in it—‘ Drunten im Unterland,’ or 
‘In Berlin, sagt er,’ or something one knows. Na! I suppose the 
fiddling all lies in the way of business, and perhaps they can fall 
asleep over it sometimes, as I do now and then over my knitting, 

* “ You see, Miss.” 
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when I’m weary. The young man, Herr Courvoisier’s friend, looked 
ill when they first came; even now he is not to call a robust-looking 
person—but formerly he looked as if he would go out of the fugue 
altogether. 

“ Excuse me, mein Friulein, if I use a few professional proverbs. My 
husband, the sainted man! was a piano-tuner by calling, and I have 
picked up some of his musical expressions and use them, more for his. 
sake than any other reason—for I have heard too much music to 
believe in it so much as ignorant people do. Nun! I will send 
mein Fraulein her box up, and then I hope she will feel comfortable 
and at home, and send for whatever she wants.” 

In a few moments my luggage had come upstairs, and when they 
who brought it had finally disappeared, I went to the window again 
and looked out. Opposite, on the same étage, were two windows, 
corresponding to my two, wide open, letting me see into an empty 
room, in which there seemed to be books and many sheets of white 
paper, a music desk and a vase of flowers. I also saw a piano in the 
clear-obscure, and another door, half open, leading into the inner 
room. All the inhabitants of the rooms were out. No tone came 
across to me—no movement of life. But the influence of the absent 
ones was there. Strange concourse of circumstances! which had 


placed me as the opposite neighbour, in the same profession too, of 
Eugen Courvoisier! Pure chance it certainly was, for Von Francius 
could have had no motive in bringing me hither. 


“ Kismet !” I murmured once again, and wondered what the future 
would bring. 
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“PEG” WOFFINGTON AND GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY. 


“ Framry, thy name is woman!” would be an appropriate motto for 
‘this article. How many of you straight-laced ladies who so savagely 
condemn the actress, without recommendation to mercy, would pass 
scathless through the ordeal to which she is subjected, the temptations 
‘by which she is surrounded? To be homely in mind and face without 
beauty or wit, to be born and reared and coddled in all the respecta- 
bilities and conventionalities, to be watched so carefully that you 
could never find the opportunity of going astray, even if you desired 
it, to never attract the attention of any man who was not the very 
opposite of a Lothario—in short, who was not as dull and as ordinary 
as yourself, and to develope into an immaculate matron, is not such a 
marvellous matter to congratulate yourself upon. But to be born 
altogether out of the orthodoxies, left to your own wild will; to be 
poor and beautiful and brilliant, to see the noblest and handsomest 
men in the land sighing at your feet, begging your acceptance of 
silks and satins and diamonds, doing homage to your talents as well 
as to your face; to be warm, impulsive, passionate by nature; and 
then to come out of the fire scathless, as many an actress has done 
and will do—well then, Madam, you have earned the right to toss 
your head and curl your lip, and look down upon one who has not 
been blessed with your power of resistance. 

It was said of her whose name heads this paper, “ Forgive her one 
female error, and it might fairly be said of her that she was adorned 
with every virtue ; honour, truth, benevolence, charity were her dis- 
tinguishing qualities.” Such might have been written of many 
‘another actress upon whom untempted prudery, who can boast no 
other virtue, looks down with scorn. “ Truth, honour, benevolence, 
charity ”—surely they ought to weigh something against the one 
female error. Poor Margaret must indeed have been a veritable angel 
—or a petrifaction if she had been one of the unscathed ones. Her 
origin was of the meanest. She was born in Dublin in 1718; her 
father, a poor bricklayer, died when she was only a few years old; 
her mother took in washing as the only means of supporting her two 
little girls. “I have met with more than one in Dublin,” says Lee 
Lewes in his Memoirs, “ who assured me that they remembered the 
lovely Peggy, with a little dish upon her hand and without shoes to 
cover her delicate feet, crying through College Green and Dame 
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Street and other parts of that end of the town, ‘ All this fine young 
salad for a halfpenny—all for a halfpenny here!’ The little 
creature’s frequent visits to the college in the way of her profession ; 
her early wit, and the sweet features she was blessed with, recom- 
mended her to the notice of many generous young students of the 
University, who were even then, when she was scarcely nine years 
old, lavish in their praises of her wit and beauty.” Later on Peggy 
assisted her mother at the wash-tub, and used to fetch the water 
from the Liffey. Dirt, however, could not disfigure her dark, 
brilliant eyes, her exquisitely pencilled eyebrows, the mobility and 
expressiveness of which were the distinguishing traits of her fea- 
tures; or her finely chiselled aquiline nose, although it doubtless 
obscured the beauty of her complexion; nor could rags mar the 
singular grace of her figure. There were others who marked these 
attractions besides the college students, among them one Madame 
Violante, well known at the time as a rope-dancer, who had a booth im 
George’s Lane, now Great George Street, and who stopped her one: 
day as she was going along with her pail upon her head, and asked 
her how she would like to learn to dance and wear fine dresses. 
Peggy’s answer need not be recorded; Madame accompanied her 
home, and there and then prevailed upon the mother to let her take 
the child as an apprentice. So Peggy left salad-crying and water- 
bearing and went away to the booth, where she learned to dance and 
speak French admirably. 

By-and-by Madame Violante added acting to the attractions of her 
establishment, and trained a company of children to play “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” Woffington was the Polly, and, although only 
twelve years old, acted and sang so charmingly, that she became 
not only the bright, particular star of the troupe, drawing crowds 
to the humble booth, but the talk of Dublin. Her next part 
was Nell in “the Devil to Pay,” in which her success was even 
greater. 

Some persons of consequence, who had seen her act, by-and-by 
prevailed upon Elrington, the manager of the Theatre Royal, to 
engage this youthful prodigy, and at thirteen she appeared as Polly 
Peachum upon the legitimate boards, with a success as great as she had 
achieved beneath the rope-dancer’s canvas. What achange! Who 
could have recognised the little ragged salad-girl in the beautiful, 
elegantly dressed, bewitching actress, who was already turning all the 
male heads in Dublin? There she remained, playing the round both 
of tragic and comic characters, the Jane Shores, Monimias, Sylvias, 
Estefianas, Lady Townleys, with ever-increasing popularity, until she 
was twenty-two. Then, desirous of triumphs in a yet more brilliant 
arena, she came to London, and sought an interview with Rich, the 
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Covent Garden manager. Nineteen times did she call without seeing 
him. On the twentieth she sent up her name, which she should 
have done at first, and was immediately admitted. Rich, the father 
of Pantomimes, was a most eccentric creature, and cats was his weak- 
ness. She found him lolling upon a sofa, a play-book in one hand, a 
cup of tea in the other, while around him were seven-and-twenty cats 
of different sizes, from the kitten who could just lap to the grave and 
toothless Tom, the father of countless generations. Some were 
playing, some sat staring at him, one was eating toast out of his 
mouth, another was licking the milk out of his saucer, one was 
perched upon his shoulder, another upon his arm, a third upon his 
knee, a fourth upon his head. Woffington’s fame had long since 
travelled across the Channel, and Rich at once engaged her at nine 
pounds a week. 

She made her début at Covent Garden in the October of 1740, as 
Sylvia in ‘ The Recruiting Officer,’ and a little later in that part with 
which her name is inextricably associated, Sir Harry Wildair, in 
Farquhar’s ‘Constant Couple.’ In this she took the town by storm. 
The author had said that the part died with Wilks; it was a pity he 
did not live to see its glorious resurrection in Woffington. Such fire, 
such dash, such devilry, some people could not believe it was a woman. 
One young lady fell in love with her, and sent her a proposal for 
marriage. Night after night all London rushed to applaud and to 
worship. 

It was at this time that Garrick was dangling about the side-scenes 
of the patent theatres, dying to act, and eagerly seeking the acquaint- 
ance of every actor and actress of celebrity. Enraptured with lovely 
Peggy, he was quickly added to the list of her adorérs, but was 


distinguished from all others, perhaps, in that his addresses were 
honourable. 


“Tf truth can fix thy wavering heart, 
Let Damon urge his claim ; 
He feels that passion void of art, 
The pure, the constant flame. 


“ Though sighing swains their torments tell, 
Their sensual love contemn ; 
They only prize the beauteous shell, 
But slight the inward gem. 


* * * * * 


“May heaven and Sylvia grant my suit, 
And bless the future hour, 
That Damon, who can taste the fruit, 
May gather every flower.” 
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So wrote “little Davy,” in his raptures. And he did not plead in 
vain. In the first year of his engagement at Drury Lane, he and 
Woffington kept house together in Bow Street. But, as we have 
seen in a previous paper (‘ David Garrick’), the lady was too lavish 
in her habits to please her careful lover. Such a venial fault, how- 
ever, might have been pardoned, had there not been the graver one 
of infidelity behind. But all the rakes, wits, and fine gentlemen 
of the town were besieging the weak fortress. At length one 
morning, at breakfast, Garrick told her it would be better for both 
that they should part. “I have been wearing the shirt of 
Dejanira,” he said. “Then throw it off at once,” retorted the lady, 
in that shrill harsh voice which was her great defect. “From this 
moment I have done with you.” She returned all his presents, and 
required him to make a like restitution. He, however, kept back a 
pair of diamond shoe-buckles as a souvenir—his enemies said on 
account of their value—and wrote another copy of verses to her, in 
quite a different strain to previous effusions— 


“T know your sophistry, I know your art, 
Which all your dupes and fools controul ; 
Yourself you give without your heart, 
All may share that, but not your soul,” &e. 


It has been said that Garrick seriously entertained an idea of 
reforming this fair frailty and marrying her; indeed, that he had 
gone so far as to buy the ring and try it on. It was, perhaps, 
fortunate for both parties the amour ended as it did. 

After her great London success, Woffington returned to Dublin, 
where she was received with all the old enthusiasm. Connected with 
the theatre was a Beef Steak Club, which, like its English namesake, 
was composed of some of the most distinguished personages of the 
capital. Ladies, of course, were not admitted; but the rule was now 
broken in favour of the bewitching Peggy, who was unanimously 
elected president for the season. It may be safely averred that the 
Beef Steaks had never had so delightful a chairman—that such wit, 
and mirth, and sparkling retort had never circulated their table before. 
But it must not be supposed that it was only by rakes and fine 
gentlemen her society was relished. The poor little Irish street girl 
had cultivated her natural abilities by reading and accomplishments, 
and men of the most eminent learning and of the gravest habits 
sought her conversation, and were charmed by it. “ Our old 
actresses,” unlike certain of their descendants of the present day, had 
something more to recommend them to popular favour than a shapely 
leg and a brazen face; these, even combined with the most pliant 
disposition, would have failed to secure the suffrages of the most 
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abandoned men ; and an actress who, destitute of abilities and accom- 
plishments, had dared to trust to lewdness alone for popularity would 
have been hooted from the stage, even if she had escaped with so 
light a punishment. So much for our boasted advances in morality 
and refinement. The vices of our forefathers were the outcome of 
hot blood, high spirits, and exuberant energy; those of our day are 
born of dyspeptic senility, of morbid cynicism, the warnings of 
a civilisation fast hastening to decay. 

But all the adulation by which she was surrounded never turned 
Margaret Woffington’s head; her love of pleasure never made her 
forgetful of her duties to the public as an actress. She, unlike too 
many other spoiled darlings, never wantonly disappointed her 
audience, and would rise from a sick bed to keep faith with them. 
Her good nature was frequently made the victim of others’ caprices ; 
and when Quin and Barry, or Mrs. Cibber took a fit of jealous sulks, 
and pleaded indisposition, Woffington was invariably called upon to 
come to the rescue of the manager in one of her popular parts. At 
length she grew tired of being made a stop-gap, and declared she 
would no longer respond to these sudden announcements ; and she 
kept her word. One night Mrs. Cibber declined to act on the old 
plea; Woffington was announced, and refused to appear. The next 
night the audience greeted her with a shower of hisses. Darting 
lightning upon them from her magnificent eyes she retired, and was 
only after great persuasion induced to go on again. Calmly advancing 
to the front, but with a look of defiant scorn, she said that she was 
quite willing to perform her part, but “which is it to be—on or off? 
It is for you to decide; to me it is a perfect matter of indifference.” 
This bold speech had the desired effect. “On, on,” was the reply, 
accompanied by a tremendous round of applause. 

Woffington was a true artiste, who could on occasions sacrifice 
personal feelings to the general interests of the theatre. Although 
in possession of the first line of characters, she frequently appeared 
in inferior réles (even to her rival, Mrs. Cibber) to strengthen the 
casts. She would play for the benefit of the humblest performer ; 
and says a contemporary, “She ever remained the same gay, affable, 
obliging, good-natured Peggy to all around her.” 

“Her chief merits in acting, I think,” says Davies, in his life of 
Garrick, “consisted in her representation of females of high rank, 
and of dignified elegance, whose grace in deportment as well as foibles, 
she understood and played in a very pleasing manner.” She paid a 
visit to Paris to study French acting, more especially that of 
Dumesnil, who held a position analogous to her own. The parts of 
high comedy, such as Sylvia, Lady Townley, Lady Betty Modish, Sir 
Harry Wildair, were her great successes; but she was also excellent as 
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Jane Shore, Hermione, Isabella, Monimia; in tragedy, however, her 
bad voice was much against her. Her fine figure and dashing style, 
which so admirably fitted her for what are technically called ‘the 
breeches parts,” once induced her to essay Lothario in ‘The Fair 
Penitent, but the tragedy rake did not suit her so well as the 
comedy. 

Her family shared in her prosperity, and old Mrs. Woffington was 
to be seen about Dublin in her velvet cloak, diamond ring, and with 
her agate snuff-box in her hand, expatiating upon her Peggy’s great- 
ness and goodness. Her younger sister, Polly, she had sent to 
France to be educated; and a very charming and accomplished young 
lady she grew up, little inferior to her famous sister; she captivated 
the nephew of Lord Cholmondely, and he married her. My lord was 
terribly disgusted at first, but, upon being introduced to Margaret, he 
told that syren that she had reconciled him to the match. 

“My lord,” she answered coldly, and not at all dazzled by the com- 
pliment, “I have much more reason to be offended with it than you, 
for before I had but one beggar to maintain, now I have two.” 

The children of this pair married into the families of Townshend 
and Bellingham, who are thus, like so many other noble houses, con- 
nected by blood ties with a celebrated actress. 

Her career was but a short one, and its end was a sad contrast to 
its early brilliancy. Before she was forty her health began to fail : 
the final break-up was strangely dramatic. It must be described in 
the words of an eye-witness, Tate Wilkinson. Almost the only ill- 
natured act of her life was directed against this then youthful 
aspirant. At the time he was importuning Rich for an engagement 
it came to her ears that he had been mimicking the peculiarities of her 
acting, more especially her harsh voice, which was a tender point with 
her, for the amusement of his friends. Soon afterwards, while Tate 
was seated in the boxes, a woman in the balcony above repeated some 
words in exact imitation of her shrill high tones. Woffington, believ- 
ing the sound to proceed from Wilkinson, went in a great rage to 
Rich, and made him promise that he would not engage him. This 
happened some years before the scene about to be described; Tate’s 
perseverance had overcome the power of his beautiful enemy, ‘put not 
her resentment, and she still continued to treat him with disdain. 

“Monday, May 17, 1757,” he says, “‘As you Like It’ was acted 
at Covent Garden. I was standing near the wing as Mrs. Woffington 
in Rosalind, and Mrs. Vincent in Celia, were going on the stage in 
the first act. Mrs. Woffington said ironically, she was glad to have 
that opportunity of congratulating me upon my stage success, and did 
not doubt such merits would insure me an engagement the following 


winter. I bowed, but made her no answer. She went through 
VOL. LIl. ¥ 
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Rosalind for four acts without my perceiving she was in the least 
disordered, but in the fifth she complained of great indisposition. I 
- offered her my arm, the which she graciously accepted. I thought 

she looked softened in her behaviour and had less of the hauteur. 
When she came off at the quick change of dress she again complained 
of being ill; but she got accoutred and returned to finish the part. 
When in the epilogue she arrived at ‘If I were among you I would 
kiss as many as had beards that pleased me’ her voice broke, she 
faltered, endeavoured to groan, but could not, then in a voice of 
tremor screamed ‘Oh God! oh God!’ tottered to the stage door 
speechless, where she was caught. The audience of course applauded 
until she was out of sight, and then sank into awful looks of astonish- 
ment, both young and old, before and behind the curtain, to see one 
of the most handsome women of the age, a favourite principal 
actress, and who had for several seasons given high entertainment, 
struck so suddenly by the hand of death, in such a situation of time 
and place, and in her prime of life, being then about forty-four.* 
She was given over that night, and for several days, yet so far re- 
covered as to linger till near the year 1760, but existed as a mere 
skeleton, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 

Looking upon her portrait for the first time is a surprise, it is so 
different to what our preconceived notions are likely to be. The 
beautiful face is pale, demure, placid, and even cold in expression ; 
the hair is unpowdered and drawn behind the ears with a little cap, 
similar to that now worn by servant maids, set on the back of the 
head. 

Pass we on now to a rival of Woffington’s: one who not only 
divided dramatic honours with her, but whose beauty was followed 
by an almost equal number of worshippers. The story of George 
Anne Bellamy vies with that of poor “ Perdita” in strange, romantic 
interest. She was the illegitimate daughter of Lord Tyrawley, by 
the wife of one Captain Bellamy, and was born in the year 1731. 
My lord acknowledged her, and had her educated in a convent in 
Boulogne ; there she remained until she was eight years old, after 
which she was brought home to his house and thrown into such male 
society as the old roué delighted in. By-and-by he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, and upon George Anne electing to live with 
her mother, he refused to make her any allowance and cast her 
destitute upon the world. 

Through her mother, who had appeared upon the stage for a short 
time, she had made the acquaintance of Rich. One day the old 


* This isa mistake. If she was born in 1718, she could have been only 
thirty-nine. 
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manager accidentally overheard her, while in company with his 
daughters, deliver some speeches from ‘ Othello,’ and was so struck 


by her powers that he proposed she should turn her attention to 


the stage. She was then just fourteen, very beautiful, graceful, 
and fascinating. After one or two private performances, in which 
Garrick took part, she was announced to appear upon the Covent 
Garden stage as Monimia, in the ‘Orphan.’ Quin was indignant 
at this mere child being cast for such a part. “It will not do, sir,” 
growled the burly tyrant; and as Quin ruled the theatre, manager, 
and all, it was considered that the fiat had gone forth; but, to every- 
body’s surprise, Rich answered, “ But it shall do, sir. ’ None of the 
three principal gentlemen would appear at the rehearsal, but the 
manager, to console her for these snubs, bought her a magnificent 
dress to appear in. Quin and his followers prophesied dead failure ; 
but Rich, who had the most profound belief in his protégée, had 
spread about such extraordinary praises of her ability, and thereby 
so raised public curiosity, that on the night of her début the house 
was crammed with a most brilliant audience. In the first scene her 
confusion was so great that the curtain had to be dropped until she 
recovered. When she next appeared, nervousness rendered her voice 
inaudible. Quin was exultant; Rich was in despair, imploring her 
to rouse herself, and inciting his friends to encourage her by repeated 
applause. But it was not until the fourth act that she could shake 
off this paralysis of timidity. ‘ Suddenly,” she says, “to the asto- 
nishment of the audience, the surprise of the performers, and the 
exultation of the manager, I felt myself suddenly inspired. I blazed 
out at once with meridian splendour, and I acquitted myself through- 
out the whole arduous part of the character, in which even many 
veterans have failed, with the greatest éclat.” Quin changed from 
scorn to rapture. “Thou art a divine creature, and the true spirit 
is in thee!” he cried, lifting her off her feet in his ene. He 
was a friend and protector to her ever after. 
That one night made her famous ;/ she bedi tht fashion. Sales 
of. quality patronised and petted Her. Among her*patrons was the 
celebrated and eccentric Duchess of Queensberry. She tells a capital, 
_ story of her first introduction to her Grace. A few days before her’) 
benefit, Miss Bellamy received a summons to present herself at 
Queensberry House by twelve o’clock next day. Arraying herself in 
her best, and hiring a chair, she arrived there at the"appointed time ; 
but what was her mortification when, after taking’up her name, the 
domestic returned to say that her Grace knew no such person. This, 
however, was much exceeded by her astonishment "when she was 
informed that same evening that nearly every box in the house had 
‘been secured by the Duchess, and a note was given her from that 
} 
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lady, again requesting a visit next morning. This time, dreading a 

second mortification, she dressed very plainly, and walked. She was, 

however, at once ushered into her Grace’s presence. “ Well, young 

woman,” was her salutation, “what business had you in a chair 

yesterday? It was a fine morning, and you ought to have walked. 

| ¥ou look as you ought to do now. Nothing is so vulgar as wearing 

| silk in the morning. Simplicity best becomes youth, and you do 

not stand in need of ornaments; therefore always dress plain, except 

when you are upon the stage.” While she talked, she was cleaning 

a picture. Her visitor begged to be allowed to assist her. “ Don’t 

| you think I’ve domestics enough, if I didn’t choose to do it myself?” 

was the sharp rejoinder. Then she drew a canvas bag out of her 

_ cabinet, and said, “There are two hundred and fifty guineas, and 

} twenty for the Duke’s tickets and mine ; but I must give you some- 

thing for Tyrawley’s sake.” “She then took a bill from her pocket- 

{ book, which having put into my hands, she told me her coach was 

{i to carry me home, lest any accident should happen to me 
now I had such a charge about me.’ 

It-need-seareely-be-saidthat She was importuned by all the noble 


.roués about town. But she tells us that she would not listen to any 
: a Bane proposals “but marriage and a coach.” Among the most urgent of 


her suitors was Lord Byron, who, finding her deaf to all entreaties, 
resolved to resort to force. One Sunday evening a messenger came to 
her lodgings in Southampton Street to say that a young lady friend 
was waiting for her in a coach at the end of the street. Not staying to 
put on hat or gloves she ran to the coach, where she was seized, lifted in, 
\ # _ and found herself beside a friend of my lord’s; he said that no 
| harm was intended her if she would consent to make Lord Byron 
happy, that he was ‘about to be married to a young lady of large 
fortune, which would enable him to make a handsome provision for 
her. All this time the horses were galloping at full speed, until they 
stopped before a house at the corner of North Audley Street, about 
which, at this period, all was open country. The abductor, who was 
an Earl, carried her into the house, which was his own, and then went 
away to prepare, as he said, a lodging he had engaged for her in 
Carnaby Market. Now follows an extraordinary incident, which 
reads like a chapter out of an old novel. She had a half-brother, 
who had been abroad for years, and whose return was hourly ex- 
pected ; it so happened that he turned the corner of the street 
where she was lodging just as the coach} was jdriving off. 'He 
had seen a young lady forced into it, but without recognising her. He 
ran to the rescue, but the horses soon outstripped him. On reaching 
the lodgings, and inquiring for his sister, he found everybody in a 
state of distraction. “Oh! fly, fly to her relief,” cried one; “she has 
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been run off with by Lord .” He at once proceeded to that noble- 
man’s residence, and not finding him at home, walked up and down 
before the door, determined not to go away without seeing him. So 
that when my lord returned he found himself confronted by a per- 
‘sonage whom he little expected, and who insisted upon being conducted 
to Miss Bellamy’s presence. There was no evading the request, and the 
young lady’s surprise and delight may be imagined when she saw the 
Earl enter the room thus accompanied. But her pleasure was shortlived; 
believing her to be a willing party to the elopement he repulsed her 
_ so violently that she fell to the ground in a swoon. When conscious- 
_ ness returned, she was told there had been a dreadful scene; her 
brother had inflicted manual chastisement upon the Earl, and then 
left the house, vowing he would never look upon her face again. He 
at once started for Portsmouth, and so ‘left her to her fate. Upon | 
_ being taken to the lodging prepared for her she discovered the mistress 
of the house to be a mantua-maker, who worked for her, and to whom 
she told her story. “My appearance, as well as my eyes, which were 
| much swelled with crying, was an undeniable testimony of the truth 
of my assertions” Her mother, who had itow-turned_ religious, 
TOV ‘unbelieving and inexorable as her son, and the poor girl 
| fell into a dangerous fever. We next hear of her residing with some 
+ Quaker relations in Essex, of a reconciliation with her mother, then 
‘of her engaging with Sheridan for Dublin, where she was very well 
received by Miss O’Hara, Lord Tyrawley’s sister, who introduced her to 
all her fashionable friends as her niece. Her beauty, youth, and talents, 
together with the patronage of these noble personages, especially that 
of the Honourable Mrs. Butler, a lady of great consequence in the 
society of the Irish capital, at once secured her success. 

The adulation and applause that everywhere greeted her, both before 
and behind the scenes, turned my young lady’s head; and when Garrick, 
who was starring at the time in Dublin, refused to let her play Con- 
stance with him in ‘ King John,’ on account of her youth, she was so 
indignant that she prevailed upon her patroness to inflict upon the 
great actor an unexpected humiliation. Mrs. Butler gave large balls 
and parties, and possessed such influence in society that she had 
only to send round and request her friends not to visit the theatre that 
evening, for Garrick, who had been hitherto playing to crowded 
houses, to perform to empty benches. 

The next time ‘ King John’ was represented, Miss Bellamy appeared 
as Constance, and more people were turned away than would have filled 
the house twice over. But not even this triumph could heal the 
wounded vanity of this Miss in her teens; and when Garrick fixed 
upon ‘Jane Shore’ for his benefit, and solicited her to play the 
heroine, she absolutely refused, sarcastically alleging the objection he 
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had offered against her playing Constance—her youth. David, 
always prudent where his interests were concerned, instead of 
resenting the, affront, further flattered my young lady’s vanity by 
writing her an entreating note, in which he promised that if she 
would oblige him, he would write her “ a goody-goody epilogue ; which, 
with the help of your eyes, shall do more mischief than ever the 
flesh or the devil has done since the world began.” He directed this 
note “To my Soul’s Idol, the Beautified Ophelia,” and gave it to his 
servant to deliver. The fellow, instead of doing so, handed it over 
to a porter in the street, without glancing at the address, which, he 
supposed, was the same as had been orally given him. The porter, 
upon reading the superscription, scratched his head. He knew the 
name of every person of quality in the city, but no one entitled 
“My Soul’s Idol, or The Beautified Ophelia.” Thinking it was a joke, 
he passed the letter over to a newsman, who thereupon inserted it 
in one of the newspapers, to the intense amusement of the public. 

But Garrick’s humiliation and her own were amply avenged by 
Mss. Furnival, the actress who had been dispossessed of the part of 
Constance by my young madam’s arrogance. Miss Bellamy was to 
play Cleopatra, and Sheridan, the manager, had bought for her a very 
magnificent dress worn by the Princess of Wales upon her birthday, 
not very appropriate, perhaps, to the Egyptian queen, but they were 
not archeological in those days. To add to its splendour Mrs. 
Butler had lent her a number of diamonds. On the day of perfor- 
mance the dress was left in the dressing-room by her maid, while 
she went on some errand. Mrs. Furnival, who was to play Octavia, 
happening to pass by, caught sight of the splendid raiment, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, entered, carried it off to her own 
tiring-room, and proceeded to adapt it to her own figure. Great was 
the consternation of the careless servant upon her return to find the 
dress, with all the diamonds, gone; being told it was in Mrs. 
Furnival’s possession, she ran like a mad woman to her room, and 
demanded its return. It was coolly refused. Upon which, hot with 
rage, she fell tooth and nail upon the spoiler, whose screams speedily 
brought assistance. But the spoil was retained, and when Miss 
Bellamy requested her to restore the jewels, the reply was, that she 
should have them after the play. Nor could threats or entreaties 
move her. And Octavia marched on a blaze of silver tissue and 
diamonds, while Cleopatra had to put up with the plain, dingy dress 
which had been intended for Antony’s wife. Only a woman could 
have conceived such an exquisite revenge, or have had the effrontery to 
have carried it out. 

‘Fhe-memoirs of Miss Bellamy, which she left behind, present some 
strange pictures of the Dublin audience of that age. One night, as 
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she was passing on to the stage, an officer, who was standing at the - 
wings, stooped and kissed her on the neck. She turned and slapped 
his face, in sight of the whole audience, among whom was Lord 
Chesterfield, then Lord Lieutenant, who rose from his seat and 
applauded the act. In consequence of this, Sheridan published a 
notice in all the papers, that henceforth no gentleman would be 
admitted behind the scenes, and to enforce the notice he had a sentry 
placed at the stage door. One night a drunken officer, being refused 
admission, stabbed the soldier in the thigh with so much violence, 
that his sword broke in the wound. Another night, a Mr. Kelly 
mounted over the spikes which guarded the pit from the stage, coolly 
made his way behind the scenes into the green-room, and grossly 
insulted one of the actresses. Miss Bellamy entering at the time, and 
seeing the lady in tears, and the fellow holding her down in her 
chair, she asked her why she did not force herself away from him. 
Upon which the brute turned savagely upon the young girl, pursued 
her to her dressing-room, and tried to break in the door, swearing the 
direst vengeance upon her. The manager came up and desired him 
to quit the theatre: he refused, and was summarily ejected. Return- 
ing to the pit he threw an apple at Sheridan, who was performing 
ZEsop, and it struck him upon the forehead with such force as to dent 
the iron of the false nose into the flesh. The actor addressed the 
audience, but they were too ruffianly to take his part, so the curtain 
was dropped, and the play left unfinished. Kelly had the impudence 
to rush round to his dressing-room and demand satisfaction. And 


he got it, but not in the way he desired—with a thick oaken cudgel, 
| with which Sheridan belaboured him, until he howled again, and 


could scarcely crawl. Off he went to a coffee-house to relate his 


wrongs to his friends, and call upon them to assist him in his 
vengeance. But when they arrived at the theatre it was shut, and so 
well defended that the ruffians thought it best to retire. The next 
night ‘The Fair Penitent’ was to be performed. The moment 
Sheridan appeared as Horatio, these scoundrels, who had planted 


_ themselves in the pit, jumped from their seats, and drawing their 


swords, yelled, “Out with the ladies, and down with the house !” 
Sheridan was obliged to fly for his life, while they destroyed his 


_ property, smashed in every door, and stabbed and thrust into every 
| place in which they supposed he might be hidden. Such terror did 


these riots inspire, that the magistrates ordered the theatre to be 
closed for a time. The College students, annoyed at being deprived 
of their favourite amusement, took the side of the manager, invited 
some of the ringleaders to breakfast, and as soon as these were within 
the precincts of the College, dragged them to the pumps, and pumped 
upon them until they were nearly drowned. 
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Upo turn to England she again met her father, and a re- 
cit ok place. Unfortunately, however, he selected a husband 
for her of whom she did not approve, and finding him peremptory, 
she eloped one night from the theatré in the middle of the per- 
formance, in her stage dress, with a Mr. Metham, the man of her 
heart, who promised to marry her. But she soon discovered she had 
been duped, and that, on account of certain legal settlements, he could 
not make her his wife during his father’s life. After a few months’ 
absence she returned to the stage, to be again the great attraction, 
and to be still received in the society of ladies of rank and reputation. 
She continued to live with Metham for some time, but finding little 
chance of his fulfilling his promise, she listened to the addresses of a 
gentleman named Calcraft, an army contractor, who made the curious 
proposal of signing a bond to make her his wife within six or seven 
years, on the forfeiture of fifty thousand pounds. The excuse he 
alleged for the delay was his dependence upon Mr. Fox, who forbade 
such a union—but that within the specified time he should be able 
to realise sufficient to be independent of him. After much and long 
persuasion she consented. “The contract was immediately executed ; 
and except the omission of the ceremony, our nuptials were celebrated 
to the satisfaction of all parties, but my poor self.” By-and-by she 
discovered that the man was already married, and therefore could not 
keep his engagement. She published a statement, with an appeal 
to the public, and there was a great scandal. From this time her 
course was a downward one, over which it is best to draw a veil. 
She and Woffington were rivals and deadly foes. Peggy, what- 
ever might be her errors, was a thoroughly trained actress, with 
a real devotion to her art, in which she worked hard. George Anne, 
although possessed of undoubted abilities, was never much more than 
a clever amateur; she had begun too high on the ladder, she had 
thought more of her dress, of her looks, than of her acting ; ; she exer- 
cised her profession capricioushy, and her heart was never in it, except 
in so far as it ministered to her vanity and extravagance, therefore 
there is little-doubt that Woffington-had-sométhing of scorn in her 
jealousy. Poor old Rich must-haye-ever-beenin-hot-water-with their 
perpetual-bickering and_quarrelling, He had revived Lee’s ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great’ for Barry, and the two ladies were, very appro- 
priately, to appear as ‘The Rival Queens.’ Bellamy sent to Paris 
| for the two most splendid dresses that could be bought. Rich pur- 
\ chased for Woffington a suit which had belonged to the Princess 
| Dowager of Wales; it was quite new, looked beautiful by day, but 
being of a pale straw colour faded into a dirty white by candle-light. 
And, whether accidentally or purposely, Bellamy had chosen a bright 
yellow, over which she wore a purple robe. The contrast was 
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terrible. “Thus accoutred in all my magnificence,” writes the auto- 
biographer, “I made my entrée into the green-room as the Persian 
Princess. But how shall I describe the feelings of my inveterate 
rival? The sight of my pompous attire created more real envy in 
the heart of the actress than it was possible the real Roxana could 
feel for the loss of the Macedonian hero. As soon as she saw me, 


almost bursting with rage, she drew herself up, and then, with a 

haughty air, addressed me: ‘I desire, madam, you will never more, 

upon any account, wear those clothes in the piece we perform’ to- 

night.’ I replied, ‘I know not, madam, by what right you take 
upon yourself to dictate to me what I shall wear. And I assure you, 

madam, you must ask it in a very different manner before you obtain 

my compliance.’ She found it necessary to solicit in a softer strain 

and I readily gave my assent.” But only to increase the other's. 
mortification. “The next night I sported my other suit, which was 

more splendid than the former. This kindled Mrs. Woffington’s rage 

so, that it nearly bordered on madness. When-—oh! dire to tell— 

she drove me off the carpet, and gave me the coup de grace almost 

behind the scenes. The audience, who I believe preferred hearing 

my last dying speech to seeing her beauty and fine attitudes, could not 

avoid perceiving her violence, and testified their displeasure.” The ~ 
might after the yellow and purple was again donned, and Woffington 
all in a fury demanded “how I dared to dress again in the manner 
that she had so strictly prohibited?” Rich was sent for and wisely 
‘declined to come. Upon which there were mutual recriminations. 
Roxana thrust home when she said, It was well for her that she had 
la minister to supply her extravagance with jewels and such para- 
\phernalia. To which Statira retorted that she was sorry that even 
half the town could not furnish a supply equal to the minister she so 
illiberally hinted at. Upon which Woffington’s fury was so great 
that her rival took to her heels and fled, “frighted at the sound 
herself had made,” but was even then only saved from a terrible 
mauling by the interposition of the Comte de Haslang, who was in the 
green-room at the time. Such adventures may seem very shocking 
to the overstrained refinement of the present day, but such behaviour 
was not confined to actresses, being frequently indulged in by ladies 
of quality. Foote getting hold of the quarrel produced a piece entitled 
“The Green-room Squabble; or a Battle Royal between the Queen of 
Babylon and thé Daughter of Darius.” 

In her best days, Miss Bellamy disputed the empire of the stage 
not only with Woffington, but with Mrs. Cibber herself. In the 
delineation of all-abyorbing passionate love she had no equal. Her 
Juliet was perfection), Of her Belvidera a fine judge said, “I came 
to admire Garrick ; < away enchanted with Bellamy.” Her 
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surpassing beauty, her soft blue eyes, her exquisite fairness, rendered 
her a very goddess of love; while in brilliancy of wit and powers of 
conversation she was even Woffington’s rival. Wealth was poured 
upon her in a Danaé shower, and scattered as recklessly as it was 
showered; but not all wasted, for her charities were munificent. She 
gave 10007. towards better clothing our soldiers in the war, and as 
she passed through the park every sentinel saluted her. 

But she could not long escape the consequences of such a life. 
Giving herself up to pleasure she began to neglect her profession, 
and became so careless and capricious that the public would no longer 
tolerate her, managers would not engage her, and Colman offered her 
six pounds a week. At length, in 1760, Mossop, one of the Dublin 
managers, in remembrance of the former rage she had created in that 
city, offered her a thousand pounds for the season. Years had 
elapsed since that memorable first visit; the remembrance of her 
beauty and talent was still fresh in the minds of her old admirers, 
and their talk and anticipations stimulated the rising generation 
with an eager curiosity to behold this paragon; so that when she 
arrived at her lodgings she found a crowd collected about the door to 
see her alight. But, alas! although only nine-and-twenty, the once 
enchanting loveliness was faded, and the crowd saw only “a little 
dirty creature, bent nearly double, enfeebled by fatigue, her coun- 
tenance tinged with jaundice, and in every respect the reverse of a 
person who could make the least pretension to beauty.” The descrip- 
tion is her own. Tate Wilkinson describes her reception upon the 
stage. 

“ Mossop, as manager, made his first appearance in Pierre, in 
‘ Venice Preserved,’ Belvidera, Mrs. Bellamy, being the first night of 
her performing. Expectation was so great that the house filled as 
fast as the people could thrust in with or without paying. On speak- 
ing her first line behind the scenes—‘ Lead me, ye virgins, lead me 
to that kind voice ’—it”struck the ears of the audience as uncouth 
and unmusical ; yet she was received, as was prepared and determined 
by all who were her or Mr. Mossop’s friends, and by the public at 
large, with repeated plaudits on her entrée. But the roses were 
fled! The young, the once lovely Bellamy was turned haggard! and 
her eyes, that used to charm all hearts, appeared sunk, large, hollow, 
and ghastly. © Time! Time! thy glass should be often consulted ; 
for before the first short scene had elapsed disappointment, chagrin, 
and pity sat on every eye and countenance. By the end of the third 
act they were all (like Bobadil) planet-struck ; the other two acts were 
hobbled through. Mossop was cut to the heart, and never played 
Pierre (one of his best parts) so indifferently as on that night. The 
curtain dropped, and poor Bellamy never after drew a single house 
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there. She left Dublin without a single friend to regret her loss. 
And as an actress of note her name never more ranked in any theatre, 
nor did she ever again rise in public estimation.” 

Although in the receipt of fifty guineas a week, she was arrested 
for debt long before the termination of her engagement. Upon her 
return to London this was a frequent occurrence. At length, to 
evade the writs, she engaged herself as housekeeper to Count Haslang, 
who, being an ambassador, secured to all his household immunity 
from arrest. Her downward course was now fast and furious; one 
after another went diamonds, clothes, all she possessed; then she 
borrowed small sums of money from every person who would lend to 
her, lived within the rules of the King’s Bench, and was only 
deterred one night from casting herself off Westminster Bridge by 
overhearing the plaints of a creature even more miserable than 
herself. 

In 1785 a benefit was organised for her at Covent Garden. 
Reynolds, the dramatist, thus describes the sad scene: “I dwell for a 
moment on a last appearance which I witnessed, namely, that of Mrs. 
Bellamy, who took her leave of the stage May 24,1785. On this 
occasion Miss Farren, the present Countess of Derby, spoke an 
address which concluded with the following couplet : 


“* But see, oppress’d with gratitude and tears, 
To pay her duteous tribute, she appears.’ 


The curtain then ascended, and Mrs. Bellamy being discovered, the 
whole house immediately arose to mark their favourable inclinations 
towards her, and from anxiety to obtain a view of this once cele- 
brated actress, and, in consequence of the publication of her life, then 
celebrated authoress. She was seated in an arm-chair, from which 
she in vain attempted to rise, so completely was she subdued by her 
feelings. She, however, succeeded in muttering a few words expres- 
sive of her gratitude, and then, sinking into her seat, the curtain 
dropped before her—for ever!” She died in 1788. 




















La Dive Douteille. 


Ton mépris, ta froideur, 
Oat glacé tout mon cceur, 
Mais avec la bouteille 


Ma gaité se réveille. 


Quand je verse son sang 
Dans un joyeux étang, 
Sa chaleur me console 


Et mon chagrin s’envdle. 


Son reflet me révéle 

Un amour bien fidéle, 
Que dans tous vos appas 
Je ne trouverai pas. 


Water H. Pottock. 
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Sarah Sennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 





Tue Duchess Anne, the j first wife of James Duke of York and 
daughter of the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon, was accustomed to 
choose the young ladies of ;her Court chiefly for their personal beauty, 
which prevailed with her far more than nobility of birth or the 
wealth and influence of their families. Conspicuous in her train of 
blooming Hebes was Frances, the eldest daughter of Richard Jennings, 
Esquire, of Standridge, near St. Albans, in Herts. She was the 
beauty, par eacellence, of the Duchess’s Court; the brightest star in a 
constellation of loveliness. 


“La belle Jennings,” says de Grammont, “had a complexion of dazzling 
fairness; luxuriant hair of alight golden colour; an animated countenance, 
and the most beautiful mouth in the world. Nature had adorned her with 
every charm, to which the Graces had added the finishing touches. She 
gave you the idea of Aurora, or of the Goddess of Spring, as the poets 
depict those divinities.” 


Not only was she beautiful, but witty and vivacious; her conversa- 
tion was interesting, and a vein of keen but delicate satire often gave 
piquancy to her remarks. The fascinating Frances was but sixteen 
when she first appeared at the Court of the Duchess of York. A 
crowd of adorers was soon sighing at her feet; James himself being 
amongst the most ardent of worshippers at the shrine of the new 
divinity. Unavailing, however, were his sighs and his languishing 
airs to win her smiles and good graces; and the profligate bigot was 
soon made to comprehend that, though engaged in the service of his 
Duchess, “la belle Jennings” was not at all disposed to engage in his. 
Her conduct occasioned unspeakable astonishment in Charles’s licen- 
tious Court. A young girl who was both beautiful and virtuous was 
there a phenomenon, and the King thought it something so novel, so 
piquant, that he had a fancy to attempt to prevail where his brother’s 
powers of seduction had failed. His favourite, Miss Stewart, to whom 
he mentioned his project, by way of amusing her with a good joke, 
warmly opposed this, and prayed him to refrain from bestowing his 
attentions on the young ladies-in-waiting on the Duchess of York. 
It indeed needed at that moment all Charles’s persuasive eloquence to 
pacify the frail fair ones who were more especially the objects of his 
favour. For some of them were at daggers drawn as to which had 
the prior claim to the use of a new coach that Count de Grammont 
had presented to the King. This coach had glass windows, and was 
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then quite a novelty. The King took his first drive in it in “a field 
near town,” now known as Hyde Park, and which was then beginning 
to be a favourite drive and lounge of the beau monde. 

The Duchess of York died in 1671. She had not been unobservant 
of the conduct of her husband, and had accorded especial favour and 
protection to her young maid-of-honour. In 1673, after several un- 
successful negotiations to obtain a second wife for James, he married 
the young and beautiful Maria de Modena. During his two years of 
widowerhood, Sarah Jennings, the youngest sister of Frances (now the 
wife of George Hamilton, grandson of the second Earl of Abercorn, 
a Catholic, and a maréchal de camp in the French service), was fre- 
quently brought from St. Albans to be the companion and playmate 
of James’s second daughter, the Princess Anne. Sarah was then about 
twelve years of age—she was born at Holywell, near St. Albans, on 
the day of King Charles’s restoration, the 29th of May, 1660—and 
the Princess Anne some three years younger. She was a handsome, 
lively girl; frank and warm-hearted, but rather impetuous and not a 
little self-willed. Over Anne, a child of more commonplace character 
—quiet, gentle, affectionate—the stronger nature of Sarah soon 
gained great ascendency. From this early companionship and the 
childish attachment of the Princess to her petulant young friend 
resulted that intimacy which, later on in life, led to the almost entire 
subjugation, both in public and private affairs, of the weak-minded 
but well-meaning Queen Anne to the will of the haughty Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

The family of Sarah Jennings had lost much of their property 
through adherence to Charles in the royalist war; but they were, 
and continued to be, strictly Protestant. This was no passport to 
James’s favour ; but as Frances had married a Catholic,* he may have 
thought through this connection to influence the religious opinions 
of his daughters. For it was contrary to his wishes that the super- 
intendence of their religious education had been given by Charles 
to the rather rough-mannered but very staunch Protestant, Dean 
Compton, who had worn a helmet and wielded a sword as an officer 
of dragoons with as much credit as he now wore his cassock and 
bands. His teaching had great weight with the Princesses. But 
Charles, with whom spiritual matters were of far less importance than 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the pleasures of life and the dissipations 
of his Court, had merely adopted what seemed to him the best means 
of giving an open denial to the report that he was no less inclined 
than his brother to favour popery, and to subvert the Church of 
England. For the same reason he, in opposition to James, married his 


* On becoming early a widow she afterwards married that violent 
partisan of the Stuarts, Tyrconnel. 
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nieces to the most Protestant of princes, and secured the Protestant 
succession more surely than he could have foreboded, by his prompt 
assent to the proposals of William of Orange, who came to England 
to ask the hand of the Princess Mary, then but in her fifteenth year. 
James was amazed when informed that the marriage, which “he had 
heard spoken of for the first time,” he said, “ but an hour before,” was 
arranged. He was told that “the King himself had heard of it only 
two hours.” Charles had taken a great fancy to the Dutchman, “in 
whose face,” he said, “honesty was written,” and had given him his 
niece without the smallest hesitation; and thus, as some far-seeing 
Jacobites are said to have predicted, “raised up a persistent enemy to 
his family.” 

The openly displayed bigotry of James had become so alarming to 
the people that he was recommended by his friends to leave England 
for a time. The Princess Anne accompanied her father and step- 
mother. On her return her intimacy with Sarah Jennings was 
renewed, and notwithstanding her Protestantism, Sarah so well 
established herself in the good graces also of Maria de Modena, that 
she was chosen as one of her young ladies-in-waiting. Though con- 
sidered less regularly beautiful than Frances, she was nevertheless 
named “a belle amongst belles.” She was rather tall, her figure 
most graceful, her hair, in the luxuriance of its growth and sunny 
brightness, rivalled her sister’s, and her charmingly piquant style of 
beauty—heightened, as some thought, marred, as others, by a slight 
haughtiness of manner—was very generally admired. Her conduct 
was irreproachable. She was no less insensible than Frances to the 
vicious allurements of the Court. Noble and wealthy suitors offered 
heart and hand. The Marquis of Ancaster was one of her most 
persistent admirers. But Sarah’s brightest smiles were bestowed on 
a lover who adored her, but had then neither titles nor fortune to 
offer. He was the handsomest man of that gay Court, and was, 
besides, a very promising young officer. For Colonel Churchill had 
learned the art of war and made his first campaigns, as a volunteer, 
under the great Marshal Turenne—to whom the French owed their 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine. He had noticed the military 
genius, the cool head, and freedom from excitement during the heat 
of action, of “7e bel Anglais””—as Churchill was called in the French 
army—and had declared that in his opinion the young volunteer 
possessed military talent and personal qualities that must one day 
place him in the foremost rank of great generals. 

He was the eldest surviving son of Sir John Winston Churchill, 
and was born in 1650, at Ashe, in Devonshire, at the residence of 
Sir John Drake, his maternal grandfather. The family was Pro- 
testant, but his father had fought valiantly with the Cavaliers, and 








the whole of his estates had been sequestrated. His claims, like those 
of many others, were overlooked or disregarded at the Restoration, 
but his son, John Winston, had been taken into the royal household 
and appointed page of honour to James, Duke of York. At the time 
of his nomination he was attending St. Paul’s School, but had been 
a pupil there too short a time to acquire much learning when he was 
removed from it to the corrupt atmosphere of the Court. At sixteen 
he received his first commission, which was given to him at his own 
urgent request, after attending a review, and not through the favour 
of his sister Arabella. She was some years younger than her brother, 
and her plain face had not then appeared at Court to} attract—to her 
own surprise as well as that of others—the attention of James, whose 
acknowledged mistress she became. Churchill in these early days 
seems to have participated pretty freely in the dissipations of Charles’s 
Court; and before he became so deeply enamoured of the fair Sarah 
Jennings, to have trifled with the hearts of some of its brightest belles, 
The King’s mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, is said to have forfeited 
the favour of her royal lover for his sake. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that he was then poor, and that the insufficiency of 
his income necessitated a frugality in his expenditure which afterwards 
became a habit, but probably never to the extent that his many 
detractors have ascribed to him. 

Neither his own nor Sarah’s family approved of so imprudent a 
marriage. Her fortune was small. She was joint heiress with her 
three sisters to the Sandridge estate, and had some expectations from 
her mother; but the property in both cases was‘ of small value. 
Wealth and titles were offered to her, and her parents would not 
consent that she should reject them for the sake of the poor colonel’s 
handsome person. But Churchill’s friends thought, although he had 
not wealth, that so handsome a man—“so noble,” as Bishop Burnet 
says, “and graceful in appearance, and bred up in the Court ”—with 
manners so winning, and with fair hopes, too, of a prosperous career, 
might surely win a rich bride. They had, indeed, a rich one in view 
for him, and urged him to bend his thoughts in that direction. This 
eame to Sarah’s ears. Immediately, with her usual impetuosity, she 
accused her lover of unfaithfulness, released him from his engage- 
ment, and declared she would leave the Court and go to France with 
her sister Hamilton and her husband, who were then about to leave 
England for the continent. “Churchill,” to quote the Bishop again, 
“had little literature”; nevertheless, as his correspondence attests, 
he could write very charming letters. In this instance, the gallant 
soldier, while gently reproaching his adored mistress with injustice 
and cruelty to him, so effectually contrived to soothe the ruffled 
feelings of the fair one, and successfully to plead his suit, that he 
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prevailed on her, not to own that she had wronged him, but to for- 
give him the wrong she had done him, and even to consent to a 
proposal—urged in a most tender appeal to her love—that they 
should put an end to the remonstrances and interference of friends 
by a private marriage. It took place in the presence of the young 
Duchess of York, who alone was in the confidence of the lovers, and 
‘who made many handsome gifts to the bride. She was then in her 
seventeenth year, Churchill in his twenty-seventh. Thus the two 
persons who have been stigmatised above all others as valuing 
nothing in the world but money, disregarded all personal considera- 
tions of a pecuniary nature, and set at naught every objection urged 
by friends on the ground of straitened means, and married purely for 
love. And it was love that endured unchanged, unabated in warmth, 
from their marriage in the bloom of youth till old age and death. 
Throughout their married life they were distinguished for conjugal 
fidelity and affection of which the profligate Court of their day 
scarcely afforded another example. 

The Duchess of Cleveland, who was Churchill’s cousin, made him 
a present of £5000, with which he prudently bought of Lord Halifax 
an annuity of £500. “This,” says Chesterfield, “was the founda- 
tion of his subsequent fortune.” Soon after his marriage he was 
appointed to a regiment of cavalry, and the elders of both families 
appear to have been easily propitiated as soon as they became aware 
that marriage had made opposition useless; for we find him and his 
wife staying with his parents at Mintern, a family seat of his grand- 
father. There Sarah was left when Churchill was despatched by 
Charles II. to concert measures with William of Orange for renewing 
the Triple Alliance ; his solid and clear understanding, his great 
command of temper, courteous address, noble presence and natural 
eloquence having already marked him out as possessing in an 
eminent degree the talents of a great negotiator. But contrary 
winds delayed his departure, and he reached the continent only to 
find that William had signed a treaty with France. This being the 
prelude to a general peace, the English troops were recalled, and 
Churchill hastened home to his Sarah. 

In 1683 the Princess Anne married Prince George of Denmark— 
another thorn in the flesh for James. For though the Prince was a 
mild-tempered, inoffensive, domesticated man, and made an excellent 
husband, he was uncompromisingly Protestant. He was in some 
respects well suited for the position of Prince Consort, as he abstained 
from taking any prominent part in politics; even when his wife came 
to the throne he held greatly aloof from business of state. He was 
not very brilliant, yet was rather underrated than otherwise. James 
‘held him in contempt, and William is said to have treated him with 
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~ no, more respect than a page of the backstairs. But he displayed 


bravery in war, was well-informed, had visited many parts of Europe, 
and spoke several languages. He was, however, slow in expressing 
his ideas; there was a want of flow in his language—his words. 
coming forth with a full stop, as it were, between each—an ungraceful 
irritating utterance that needed much self-restraint patiently to 
listen to. So that the Prince, though possessed of much general 
information, always appeared to disadvantage in conversation. “ Est- 
il possible ?” he constantly ejaculated to almost every remark addressed 
to him. And it was generally applied to him as a sobriquet even by 
James, so little of a shining light himself. A man of more character 
and strength of mind and qualified to advise her would have spared 
Anne many of the mortifications she suffered both as Princess and 
Queen. She wanted a strong prop to lean upon, but found it not in 
her husband. Her cherished friend became the substitute. Sarah 
had an extraordinary aptitude for business of state and a great bias 
towards politics. Anne had not these qualities, though in her posi- 
tion she needed them, and this, together with personal affection, was 
the cause of her clinging attachment to her friend and her reliance 
on her counsels, and subsequently that Queen Anne only reigned 
while “Queen Sarah” governed. 

The income of the Princess was fixed at £30,000 a year on her 
marriage. The Prince had of his own not less than £10,000 a year 
from his property in Denmark. When their household was formed, 
Anne made a special request that Lady Churchill (Churchill had just 
been made a Scotch peer) should be appointed first lady of the bed- 
chamber. Then began the famous correspondence between “ Mrs. 
Morley and Mrs. Freeman.” These names were submitted by the 
Princess to Lady Churchill, who says she chose the name of Freeman 
“as being most consonant with the openness of her character.” She 
had an apartment assigned to her in the Princess’s residence at the 
Cockpit ;* but Churchill and his wife appear then to have lived at 
Tunbridge when -his military duties permitted, and she could absent 
herself from Court. His letters to her when there alone with his 
two little daughters, Henrietta and Anne, are very pleasing in his 


* The Cockpit was a range of buildings built over that part of St. 
James’s Park which Henry VIII., on obtaining Whitehall from Wolsey, 
had had inclosed for cock-fighting—a cruel sport he delighted in. The 
building was somewhere on the site of Downing Street, and retained 
the name of the Cockpit. King Charles gave it to the Princess on her 
marriage. It was entered by two sets of fine gates, one on the side near 
the abbey, the other at Charing Cross, and designed, it is said, by Holbein. 
The neighbourhood was pleasant and the centre of fashion—the chief 
attraction being Spring Gardens, with “its groves, warbling birds, alleys 
and thickets, and the fashionable company.” 
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expressions of love for their children and their fondness for him, and 
his lover-like affection for his wife. 


“ You cannot imagine,” he writes, “how I am pleased with the children, 
for they having nobody but their maid are so fond of me that when I am 
at home they will always be with me, kissing and hugging me. Their 
heats are quite gone, so that against you come home they will be in full 
beauty. Miss is pulling me by the arm that she may write to dear 
mamma, so I shall say no more, only beg that you will love me always as 
well as I love you, and then we cannot but be happy.” He adds a postscript 
for his little daughter: “I kiss your hands, my dear mamma.—Hazrriet.” 


In 1685, that terrible year of anarchy and crime, when the infamous 
Judge Jefferies revelled in blood, and strewed the country with the 
heads and limbs of supposed traitors—Charles IT. ended his profligate 
career. The conflict between Popery and Protestantism began, 
resulting in the flight of James, in 1688, and the arrival of William 
of Orange, the nation prescribing the conditions on which he was 
accepted as King. During that anxious period in which James in 
blind zeal was striving to thrust popery on the country, the Princess 
Anne was doubtless strengthened in her attachment to the religion 
she had been brought up in, by the counsels and encouragement of 
Lady Churchill. Many were the ineffectual attempts he made to win 
his daughter over to his views. Through the agency of Maria de 
Modena and that of “some great lords” he sought to shake the 
firmness of the Princess’s friend, and to induce her to lend herself to 
the furtherance of his objects. But she was proof against the specious 
devices he employed to lure her from her duty to the Princess. In 
the most momentous as well as most trifling incidents of her life, 
Anne had recourse to Lady Churchill, and we have the testimony of 
one who well knew both of them,* that the latter was 


/ ak warm and hearty friend; a woman of clear apprehension and true 

| judgment, though sometimes violent and sudden in her resolutions, and 
impetuous in her way of speaking. She was thought proud and insolent 
on her favour, though she used none of the common arts of a court to 
maintain it, for she did not beset the Princess nor flatter her. She stayed 
much at home and looked very carefully after the education of her 
children.” 


Her husband had been appointed lieutenant-general of the armies, 
and was raised to the English peerage in 1686, as Baron Churchill of 
Sandridge. Mr. Jennings had died, and Churchill, to gratify his wife, 
had bought her sisters’ shares in the Sandridge estate, upon which he 
was building a handsome house, called Holywell Hall, that was long 
his and his wife’s favourite residence. 

The year before James’s flight, the Princess Mary of Orange wrote 


* Bishop Burnet. 9 
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to her sister, apparently to put her on her guard against a probable 
leaning in her bosom friend towards Popery, because of her sister 
Frances having married the reckless and vain Tyrconnel. Anne 
wrote to quiet Mary’s fears, which were roused more on her husband’s 
account than her sister’s, for there was little affection between them, 
especially on Mary’s side. Anne’s letter is dated “ Cockpit, December 
29, 1687.”---She says : 


<L believe nobody in the world has better notions of religion than she 
(Lady@hurchit) has. She is, truly, not so strict as some are, nor does 
she keep such a bustle with religion, which, I confess, I think is never the 
worse. For one sees so many saints mere devils, that if one be a good 
Christian the less show one makes it is the better, in my opinion. Then 
as for morals, it is impossible to have better, and without that all the lift- 
ing-up of hands and eyes, and going often to church will prove but a very 
lame devotion. One thing more I must say for her, which is that she has 
a true sense of the doctrine of our Church, and abhors all the principles of 
the Church of Rome; so that as to this particular I assure you she will 
never change. The same thing, now I am on the subject, I will venture to 
say of her lord; for though he is a very faithful subject to the King, and 
that King is very kind to him, and I believe he will always obey the King 
in all things that are consistent with religion, yet rather than change that 
I dare say he will lose all his places and all that he has.” 


When told that Prince George had forsaken him, James exclaimed 
contemptuously, “ Est-il possible?” So lightly did he regard his 
desertion that he fancied it would not influence the Princess. And 
until he heard that she had fled to Nottingham under the escort of 
her former preceptor, Dean Compton (at this time Bishop of London), 
he believed that she would follow his fortunes. The step taken by 
the Princess was attributed to the advice of Lady Churchill, who has 
emphatically denied it. It was, she says, “a resolution suddenly 
taken by the Princess herself; she merely, at her wish, arranging 
with the Bishop to accompany her.” She also asserts in her vin- 
dications of her own and her husband’s conduct, that Churchill 
“inclined to James,” and when compelled to leave him, “ did so with 
regret.” James, indeed, disgusted many who had been attached to 
his family, and would have supported him, though differing from 
him in religion. He was destitute of political wisdom ; his private 
character was despicable, and his miserable bigotry contemned by 
both Catholics and Protestants. He was the jest of the Court that 
gave him refuge; a subject for lively epigrams and satirical songs. 
The minister Louvois, and his brother the Archbishop of Rheims, 
lampooned him. Bons mots, not a few, came from Rome, even from 
the dignified cardinals, with the indulgences he craved from the Pope, 
who refused his request for a Cardinal’s hat for his Jesuit confessor, 
Peters. Mass was said at the Hague, by the Catholic priests attached 
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to the foreign missions, for the success of William’s expedition against 
him. His solemn farce of “touching for the king’s evil” drew from 
the French courtiers as many witticisms as his big hat—with which he 
covered not only his head but nearly half his face—his slouching walk, 
and the awkwardness with which “le bon homme qui avait perdu 
trois royaumes pour une messe,” trailed after him a long sword he had 
not the heart to use in his own defence. 

Churchill’s firm attachment to the Church of England has been 
urged as a plea for his defection from “ one to whom he was bound by 
claims of gratitude and personal connection.” But of a man of talents 
so distinguished, a man “formed by nature for great affairs,” one 
may well believe that merit had a large share in securing his advance- 
ment, for there was then no general comparable to him in military 
genius; while the “personal connection,” in other words, his sister’s 
dishonour, though in that dissolute Court it was scarcely regarded as a 
stigma on herself or her family, could hardly be thought to con- 
stitute a binding claim on her brother. 

Churchill was created by William III. Earl of Marlborough, 
county Wilts. The title had been borne by a connection of his 
mother’s family—the Leys, Lords of Marlborough—and had about ten 
years previously become extinct. He was also made a member of the 
Privy Council and Lord of the Bedchamber. Notwithstanding this 
apparent favour Marlborough’s position was a difficult one, from his 
and his wife’s intimate connection with the presumptive heiress to 
the crown, and his own immediate one with the actual possessor of 
it. The royal sisters had been separated so long, and had corre- 
sponded so rarely, that they had become quite estranged, and, besides, 
Mary so profoundly admired her husband, who, as she said, was more 
to her than life, that she thought, acted, and saw only as he gave her 
leave. He admitted her largely to his confidence, and usually imparted 
his plans to her, and of course they always met with her entire 
approval. Naturally, therefore, she shared his indignation when the 
Princess Anne was found to be unwilling to depend on his generosity 
for the amount of her income. William’s civil list had been fixed at 
£600,000, and Anne’s acquiescence in the new order of things seemed 
to claim from him some liberality in settling the amount of her 
revenue. Charles II. had granted her £30,000 a year, and her 
father had continued that sum. In her new position she looked for 
some addition to her income, but William proposed its diminution : 
“TI wonder,” he said, “ how the good woman can spend so much money.” 
“Dear Mrs. Freeman” was highly indignant at this treatment of 
“dear Mrs. Morley.” A most undignified altercation took place 
between the Queen and the Princess. Marlborough recommended the 
latter to appeal to Parliament, and Anne’s friends proposed a grant of 
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£70,000 a year. To prevent this being agreed to William instantly 
adjourned the House, and made overtures to Lady Marlborough to 
induce her to persuade the Princess to withdraw her appeal to 
Parliament, and leave the settlement of the matter to him. But both 
she and Marlborough stood firmly by the Princess, and at last a 
compromise was agreed to, and Anne’s income settled at £50,000 
a year. 

In the enthusiasm of her affectionate disposition, Anne was over- 
flowing with gratitude to “dear Mr. and Mrs. Freeman” for their 
unflinching efforts on her behalf. It drew the tie between her and 
these dear friends closer, if possible, than before, but made the King 
and Queen look very coldly upon them. Anne, in the most pressing and 
affectionate terms, urged her friend to accept from her £1000 a year 
for the service she and her husband had done her. Lady Marlborough 
declined it; but “Mr. Montgomery”—as Godolphin was called in 
Anne’s romantic correspondence with her friend—afterwards overruled 
her scruples. 

A great change had come over the once gay and dissolute Court. 
For near thirty years there had been a ceaseless round of reckless 
dissipation, masquerades, intrigues, and wild adventures, and those 
who had so long looked on them as necessarily forming a part of 
their daily life found the new order of things intolerable. William 
of Orange was cold and repulsive in his deportment. His stern 
Calvinism forbade all gaiety as an offence against religion, while the 
natural weakliness of his constitution made him fond of retirement, 
which he sought in the seclusion of his favourite palace of Hampton 
Court. But William was too keen an observer of men and things not 
to perceive the alienation of those who had helped to effect the 
revolution, and to understand its cause. The obedient Mary received 
orders to be lively, to give a few balls, “to patronise the players,” 
and dispel the ennui creeping over the Court. Mary is credited with 
having, in the absence of William, conducted public affairs with much 
judgment and ability, but seems to have failed in making her Court 
attractive. Before her arrival in England, much curiosity had been 
awakened respecting her; she was afterwards closely observed and 
unsparingly criticised. She was but six-and-twenty, yet she rather 
made an unfavourable impression than excited any interest or sympathy. 
The exuberant joy she displayed on taking possession of Whitehall 
called forth a rebuke from Bishop Burnet, and indisposed towards her 
even those who had so recently assisted to eject her father from it. 
Mary was a great talker, and in her frequent quarrels with Anne, 
who very rarely had much to say, overwhelmed her with a torrent of 
words. She was unkind to her too; refused to allow her to make 
some changes she desired in her apartments, to give her the use of 
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‘tthe house she had been accustomed to have at: Richmond for her 
children. But the subject of sorest dissension between them was 
Lady Marlborough, whom Mary extremely disliked, but vainly 
endeavoured, first by entreaty, then by command, to compel the 
Princess Anne to dismiss. 

When the Princess went to Court, the Queen imperatively forbade 
the attendance of Lady Marlborough, who, to put an end to these 
unseemly quarrels, expressed a wish, after an angry scene between 
the sisters at Court, to resign her appointment in the Princess’s 
household. But Anne wrote from Berkley House, to which she had 
removed : 





“T really long to know how my dear Mrs. Freeman got home; and now 
I have this opportunity of writing, she must give me leave to tell her if she 
should ever be so cruel as to leave her faithful Mrs. Morley she will rob her 
of the joy of her life, for if that day should ever come, I should never enjoy 


another happy minute, and I swear to you I would shut myself up and 
never see a creature.” 


Though William believed he had reason to be displeased with 
Marlborough, as well as others, for holding communication with “the 
exile of St. Germain,” he was not willing to dispense with the services 
of soable a general. He had declined to act in Ireland against James 
in person (though James headed neither the French nor the Irish at 
the battle of the Boyne), but when William was obliged to return to 
England, Marlborough undertook to reduce Cork and Kinsale. The 
cynical, critical King then expressed high admiration of Marlborough’s 
military arrangements, as he also afterwards did with his conduct of 
the war in Flanders. But war and political cabals chilled not the 
hero’s love for his countess. When he set out to take the command 
of the united armies, she accompanied him to Margate, where he was 
detained by contrary winds for five days; she fretting and grieving, 
he soothing and consoling, and promising to omit no opportunity of 
writing to her. 


“Their parting was like the first parting of lovers, and it is said that 
Marlborough continued for hours on deck, sweeping the cliffs with his 
perspective glass, hoping to catch yet another glimpse of his beloved Sarah. 
When the shades of evening shut them from his gaze he retired to his 
cabin to vent his grief.” 


His letters are those of a passionate lover, longing for the hour 
that shall reunite him to his adored mistress. Few of her letters to 
him have been preserved. ‘Those that remain are less tenderly 
expressed than his, yet they breathe a true affection, and much 
solicitude for his safety. Sarah loved her lord, but like all women 
whose husbands make idols of them, she was sometimes rather 
wayward and capricious, and just a little arbitrary with him. It is 
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pleasant to woman, no doubt, to be worshipped, also to exercise a 
gentle tyranny, now and then, over the worshipper. 

The Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, put an end to the atteenpte of 
France in favour of James. He was not even named in the treaty. 
He retained the empty title of King, but Europe soon forgot his 
existence. Perhaps Marlborough and Godolphin, as well as other 
influential and official men, did keep in reserve a degree of allegiance 
to him ; for William did not readily gain the confidence or affection 
of his new subjects, and indeed did not trouble himself to secure: 
either. He had become even more gloomy and taciturn, for Queen 
Mary had died in 1695, in her thirty-second year, and of that 
fearful scourge smallpox. Offended dignity had overcome such 
affection as she may have at one time felt for Anne, for all efforts to 
effect a reconciliation had failed. Anne’s last affectionate messages 
were not received ; the terrible disease was too severe, and her death 
too sudden. She was much attached to the young Duke of Gloucester, 
the only child of the Princess Anne who survived beyond the first or 
second year of infancy. He was a weakly child, yet it{was sought 
to make a prodigy of him. At the age of nine he had a separate 
establishment, and the poor boy who longed for the open fields, the 
sports of his age, and the companionship of children, pined away his 
days amidst. chamberlains, pages, and lords of the bedchamber. Bishop 
Burnet had the superintendence of his religious education. Marl- 
borough was his governor, and taught him military tactics and the 
theory of war. On conferring the appointment the King said: 
“Teach the Duke of Gloucester, my Lord Marlborough, to be like 
yourself, and he cannot then want accomplishments.” But this hope 
of the nation soon drooped. He lingered for awhile, but died on the 
30th of July 1700, aged eleven years and five days. William was 
much affected by his death. He was himself in failing health; yet 
in 1702 he was preparing again to take the field against France, 
when he met with an accident—the fracture of his collar-bone by a 
fall from his horse—and died at Kensington on the 8th of March, in 
the same year. 

Scarcely were his eyes closed in death than Anne was surrounded 
by a crowd of eager courtiers, who, day after day, had been anxiously 
watching for the last breath of the dying man, in order to be the first 
to announce his decease to the Princess, and to salute her as Queen. 
Then too began the reign of “Queen Sarah” and those endless: 
cabals in which serving-women, pages of the backstairs, and libellous 
scribblers were the agents made use of by political intriguers to 
dethrone the reigning favourite, and to work the ruin of her husband. 
Anne was crowned on the 23rd of April 1702. Lady Marlborough 
became Mistress of the Robes, Groom of the Stole, and Ranger for 
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life of Windsor Park. Her income from these appointments was 
£7500 a year. She was also keeper of the privy purse, from which 
source “Mrs. Morley” urged “dear Mrs. Freeman” to accept @ 
further £2000 a year. But this mark of favour she then declined. 

With reference to the carrying on of the war, William had recom- 
mended Marlborough to Anne as the general most qualified to lead 
her armies. It has been thought that Anne would have withdrawn 
from the alliance had not Louis XIV. been prevailed upon to 
acknowledge James’s son (James II. had died in July 1701) as King 
of England. The nation was roused to such a pitch of resentful 
indignation, that the Queen, following the will of the people, carried 
on William’s preparations for war. During the first six years of 
Anne’s reign, the Government has been called “a triumvirate— 
Marlborough controlling foreign affairs, Godolphin, as Lord High 
Treasurer, ruling the Council and Parliament, and Lady Marlborough 
ruling the Court and the Queen.” That she had a remarkable talent. 
for business was acknowledged, but politicians opposed and disliked 
her interference. She, however, gave most judicious counsel to the 
placid, weak-minded Anne, and was a firm and zealous friend to her. 
She was too frank and open, and of too impetuous a disposition, to be 
guileful. “She was obliged,” she said, “to tumble out her thoughts 
to the world.” Marlborough had the greatest confidence in her 
judgment, and consulted her on all occasions. He did not always 
adopt her opinions; but he had sometimes reason to regret that he 
had followed a contrary course to that she had suggested. She did 
not bear her honours with as much modesty as he did. The great 
power and influence she acquired, her immense pride in the distin- 
guished career of her husband, together with her naturally imperious 
temper, made her haughty and overbearing. Her mind was uncul- 
tured, but she had extraordinary natural abilities. She has said that 
she “rarely ever read,” though she wrote numberless letters, “but 
employed the little leisure she had in playing cards.” She was, 
however, keenly observant, and has ably depicted, in the sketches she 
has left, the character of some of her contemporaries. 

Marlborough, at the head of the confederate armies in Flanders, 
gained by rapid advances many advantages with very little fighting. 
The pious Duke of Burgundy, to whom Louis had given the command 
of the French army, soon resigned it to General Boufflers, and 
returned to Versailles, while Marlborough, always advancing, took 
Venloo, Runimede, and Litge. On the conclusion of the campaign, 
he received the thanks of Parliament, and was created Marquis of 
Blandford and Duke of Marlborough. In the following year, 1704, 
he gained the splendid victory of Hochstadt or Blenheim. He 
returned, bringing with him the standards and trophies, and accom- 
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panied by the most distinguished of his prisoners—amongst them 
Marshal Tallard, General-in-command of the French army—landing 
at Dover, from the royal yacht, amidst the most enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of the people. In compliance with the wishes of the nation, — 
expressed in an address to the Queen from both Houses, the “ Manor 
and Honour of Woodstock and the Hundred of Walton” was settled on 
him and his heirs, together with a pension of £5000 a year, “as a 
perpetual memorial of his services to England and the whole of 
Europe.” The Queen desiring to show her own sense of the value of 
the services of her great general, and her personal regard for him and 
his Duchess, gave orders that the Board of Works, should erect a 
splendid palace at the royal expense, and that “in memory of the 
victory it should be called the Castle of Blenheim.” Sir John 
Vanbrugh was the architect employed, though Sir Christopher Wren’s 
services might have been had. Blenheim, as is of course well known, 
was completed at the Duke’s own expense. 

The next campaign added Ramilies to the victories of Marlborough. 
Malplaquet followed, and Tournay; until conjointly with his friend 
and companion-in-arms, the valiant Prince Eugene, the French army 
was almost annihilated; and the war having reduced the French 
' nation to the greatest straits, the humbled Grand Monarque was 
compelled to sue for peace. In Spain, too, about this time, the 
romantic achievements of the brilliant but eccentric Lord Peter- | 
borough—who to the influence of the Duchess of Marlborough owed 
his appointment of Commander-in-chief of both the naval and 





military forces employed in the Spanish expedition—contributed to 
the glory of that memorable period in the military history of Great 
Britain. 

But amidst the clash of arms and the thunder of cannon, the great 
soldier never forgot the fears of his mistress, or failed to snatch a 
moment to soothe them and assure her of his safety. After Ramilies 
he writes : 





i “TI did not tell my dearest soul, in my last, my design of engaging the 
i enemy if possible to a battle, fearing the concern she has for me might 

make her uneasy.... If I could begin life over again, I would devote 
every hour of it to you—but as God has been pleased to bless me I do not 
doubt but he will reward me with some years to end my days with you.” 


One feels that a woman, wholly a termagant, as the Duchess of Marl- 
borough has generally been represented, would never have inspired and 
retained such tender and life-long affection, however great her beauty 
may have been. But while he was reaping glory and renown, a domestic 
affliction had befallen him that deeply affected both him and his wife 
| —it was the death of their only son—a younger one had died in his 
| childhood. The Marquis of Blandford was in his eighteenth year 
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when, while on a visit to a friend, he fell a victim to that fatal 
disease, smallpox. By an Act of Parliament, Marlborough’s title 
was made hereditary in the female line. Henrietta, the eldest 
daughter, had married Lord Godolphin’s son, the three others became 
Duchesses of Sunderland, Bridgewater, and Montague. They were all 
remarkable for beauty ; but it is said that to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, with her daughters grouped around her, might still have 
been awarded the palm, as the most beautiful. Yet she was no longer 
young; and the Duke was past middle age, but still handsome, robust, 
and full of vigour. There are now in the Kensington Museum two 
very characteristic portraits of Marlborough and his celebrated Duchess. 
They are by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and are the property of Lord 
Spencer. They must, however, have been taken at an earlier period 
than that above alluded to. 

He had now attained to a degree of power and influence and to a 
height of glory that excited much envy. The Emperor Leopold I. 
had conferred on him the small principality of Mindelheim, by which 
he became a prince of the empire. But he bore his wealth and 
honours most modestly, as Evelyn in his diary attests. So long as 
the Duchess retained the Queen’s favour, his enemies were powerless 
against him, and “ Mrs. Morley” was still completely ruled by “ dear 
Mrs. Freeman.” Lately, however, from her intimacy with the clever 
Duchess of Sunderland, “Mrs. Freeman” had become a convert to 
Whiggism, and the only strong point in Anne’s character was her 
Toryism. She was afraid of the independent principles of the Whigs 
—and even, says the Duchess, “inclined to the Jacobites”—so that 
she felt some alarm when her friend endeavoured to bring her to 
look favourably upon them. But notwithstanding the secret yet 
persistent efforts of the Duchess’s enemies, Anne could not immediately 
shake off the yoke which the habit of years had made easy and almost 
necessary to her. Abigail Hill, a poor relation whom the Duchess 
had placed as dresser to the Queen, had married Edward Masham, an 
écuyer of Prince George, and had been promoted to be bedchamber- 
woman. The Queen was fond of hearing all the idle gossip of the 
palace, and Mrs.’ Masham’s talent for collecting and repeating it had 
gained her the favour of her royal mistress, who, unknown to the 
haughty and dreaded “Mrs. Freeman,” had been present at her mar- 
riage, and very liberal in gifts of money and trinkets on that occasion. 
Through the influence of this woman, Harley and St. John—both of 
whom the Duke, contrary to the advice of his wife, had recommended 
to the offices they held—sought to prejudice the Queen against her 
favourite friend, and to work the overthrow of Marlborough. The 
imperious and haughty Duchess, when she became aware of this 
wretched intrigue, vehemently remonstrated with the Queen, who was 
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surprised at her inveteracy against “poor Masham.” But the 
Duchess could not restrain her indignation, and thus played into her 
enemies’ hands. An estrangement soon followed. The Duchess was 
said to regard with disdain the duties of her office, and to show her 
contempt for them by her manner of presenting the fan and gloves to 
the Queen. The timid Anne was persuaded to feel that she was 
treated with “crushing condescension,” and poured forth her com- 
plaints to the sympathetic Mrs. Masham, who did her best to create 
open rebellion—for the Duchess was feared, if no longer loved. Anne 
when not pleased was sullen, but the vivacious temper of the Duchess 
soon brought on an open quarrel. Her conduct may have been repre- 
hensible, but to play the fawning hypocrite was as foreign to her 
nature as it was natural to that of the mean and servile Mrs. Masham. 
All that the Duchess said and did was misrepresented, and the Queen. 
was so easily imposed upon, that, her confidence in “dear Mrs. Free- 
man ” once shaken, she readily credited that “she loved war,” as her 
enemies said, “ for the sake of the advantages it brought her husband.” 
Still, from long habit, she wrote, though with a less fervent protest, 
that “ Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley must never part.” 

In 1708 Prince George became dangerously ill. The Duchess was 
in the country, but as soon as she heard of it she forgot her wrongs, 
and travelled all night to reach Kensington early. But the Queen 
kept her waiting till the evening, and then, she says, “received me 
coldly and like a stranger.” She, however, was with her when the 
Prince died, and “consoled her, and prayed with her in the first 
intensity of her grief”; afterwards accompanying her to St. James’s, 
and leaving her there to the tender care of Mrs. Masham. This 
occasioned merely a temporary and not very cordial renewal of their 
intimacy, for Anne was resentful, though she could dissemble for a 
time. Some correspondence afterwards took place, and in one famous 
letter the Duchess quoted for the Queen’s edification, Bishop Taylor 
on friendship ; Montaigne ; “ the Whole Duty of Man,” and portions of 
the Liturgy. Finally, on some public occasion, the Duchess, placed 
next the Queen, poured into her ear a long statement which she con- 
cluded with “do not answer me now,” meaning, as she has said, that 
there were people around who might hear, and that the answer might 
be given at a more convenient time. The Queen understood it as “do 


‘not answer me at all;” and, in reply to a letter, wrote, “ You desired 


that no answer might be given, and none shall you have.” 

Harley, to cast obloquy on the Duke, decried, with the Tories and 
Jacobites, his conduct both in war and negotiation. Blenheim and 
Ramilies he spoke slightingly of. He decried the siege of Tournay 
as useless and expensive, Malplaquet as wanton carnage, and even 
basely stigmatised it as a selfish expedient of the Duke to thin the 
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number of officers that he might profit by the disposal of their com- 
missions. Though subjected to many annoyances, he remained, nomi- 
nally, for a time at the head of the armies from the difficulty of 
replacing him. In January 1711 he resigned all the Duchess’s 
appointments, and from that time she and the Queen met no more. 
In 1712 twelve new peers were created, of whom the husband of Mrs. 
Masham, that being his claim to this distinction, was one. At the same 
time the Queen, in a letter under her own hand, informed the Duke 
that he was dismissed from all his employments. For once he lost 
that equanimity of temper for which he was so remarkable, and flung 
the Queen’s letter into the fire. In his reply he expressed “a hope 
that her Majesty might never find the want of a servant so faithful as 
he had always endeavoured to prove himself.” The hero and greatest 
captain of his age then, with his Duchess, resolved to go abroad. They 
travelled incog., yet everywhere he was welcomed with public recep- 
tions. On hearing of the hopeless illness of the Queen (whose death 
is said to have been accelerated by the mental anxiety she suffered 
from the broils, cabals, and intrigues of her ministers) they returned 
to England, and landed at Dover on the day of her death, August 1, 
1714. Their entry into London was almost a triumphal pageant. 
It had been prepared by Sir Charles Cox, the member for Southwark, 
and was joined by some hundreds of horsemen, who escorted the hero 
to Marlborough House. After the ignominious treatment he had 
met with two years before, such a reception could not but be 
gratifying. 

George I., who owed his crown chiefly to the party of which 
Marlborough had been the head, restored him to his places and dig- 
nities. The Duchess had the satisfaction of seeing Harley, whom she 
so intensely abhorred, confined in the Tower, and threatened with 
judicial proceedings. She, however, sought to exercise no ascendency 
in the Court of George I., and exacted a promise from the Duke 
that he would abstain from public affairs. The last act he was con- 
cerned in of a public nature was concerting the march of the troops 
sent to oppose the enemy on the breaking out of the Rebellion. For 
several years the Duke had been subject to pains in the head, and in 
1716 he had an attack of apoplexy, while staying at Holywell. He 
soon recovered, but from that time his health gradually declined. But 
the malevolence of party spirit still pursued him and his wife. A 
report, communicated to him by his son-in-law, Sunderland, that the 
Duchess was concerned in a plot whose object was to invite the people 
and the army to proclaim the Pretender, whom she had supplied with 
money to facilitate the scheme, gave him great anxiety. She treated 
the false rumour with utter disdain, until informed that it had been 
aade known to the King, and that the Duke was believed to be impli- 
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cated in the plot. Then she endeavoured to soothe the agitation of 
her husband, and also wrote a letter to the King, vindicating her 
conduct, had it translated into French, and requesting an interview, 

presented it to his Majesty and withdrew. The Duchess of Kendal, 

the King’s mistress, urged her to return, but she pleaded that she did 

not speak French. The reply was as follows, and in the King’s own 

— “St. James's, December, 1720. 

** Whatever I may have been told upon your account, I think I have shown 
on all occasions the value I have for the services of the Duke, your husband ; 
and I am always disposed to judge of him and you by the behaviour of each 
of you in regard to my service. Upon which I pray God, my Lady Marl- 
borough, to preserve you in all happiness.—G. R.” 

This guarded reply she attributed to the suggestions of the ministry. 
She therefore wrote again, but was merely referred to the reply 
already given. Her indignation was extreme; she pronounced such 
treatment most cruel and unjust. Her alienation from the Court 
and subsequent opposition to the Government are attributed to it. 
The family, too, resented it, and much coolness in consequence of his 
giving publicity to the report existed between Lord Sunderland and 
the Duke, until within a short time of the death of the latter. 
Marlborough died at Windsor Lodge on the 16th of June 1722. 
His body was removed to Marlborough House, where it lay in state. 
His funeral was one of unparalleled splendour. Its cost was several 
thousands, which the King would have willingly defrayed. But the 
Duchess would not allow it, she preferred to bear the whole expense 
herself. The parsimony and love of money with which Marlborough 
has been reproached have probably been considerably exaggerated ; 
for his enemies most malignantly magnified his failings and depreciated 
his virtues. He was introduced as a boy into a Court where reckless 
extravagance was the rule; he had no allowance from his father, who 
was himself dependent on his wife’s family ; so that prudence in his 
expenditure began in necessity, and we do not hear that he contracted. 
debts. Bishop Burnet says : 

“Marlborough had no fortune to set up on. This put him on all the 
methods of acquiring one; and that went so far into him that he did not 
shake it off when he was in a much higher elevation. Nor was his expense 
suited enough to his posts; but when allowances are made for that, it must 
be acknowledged that he is one of the greatest men the age has produced.” 


He left an immense fortune. The income of the Duchess was 
supposed to be not less than £40,000 a year, and Blenheim was hers 
for life. It remained unfinished at the Duke’s death, as the works 
had been frequently suspended, and Marlborough sued for the arrears 
which the Government declined to pay. And unfinished this 
“memorial of a nation’s gratitude” would have remained had not 
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the Duke left £50,000 for its completion within a period of five 
years, and under the superintendence of the Duchess. Within the 
stated time and without exceeding that sum the palace was finished. 
At her own expense she added the triumphal arch facing the entrance 
to Woodstock, and the column which bears the statue of the Duke. 
She erected also the statue of Queen Anne. 

After the Duke’s death the Duchess lived in great seclusion at 
Marlborough House, which she held by a lease of fifty years from the 
Crown. Within the first year and a half of her widowhood she had 
offers of marriage from Lord Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset ; 
the latter was very persistent, saying he had admired her for years. 
She was then sixty-two, but still very handsome. Her beautiful hair 
was unchanged in colour, which she attributed to her constant use of 
honey-water. She, however, very properly replied to her suitors that 
she was too old to marry again. ‘“ Were I,” she said to the Duke of 
Somerset, “ but thirty instead of past sixty, I would not consent that 
an emperor should succeed to a place in my heart, which was wholly 
given to the Duke of Marlborough.” She survived all her children 
except the youngest—the Duchess of Montague—and lived on un- 
troubled by the infirmities incidental to old age until 1741, when she 
was taken ill, and so seriously that she believed death to be near at 
hand. But she recovered, and survived three years longer ; her death 
occurring on the 29th of October 1744, in her eighty-fifth year. 
“Qld Marlborough is dying,” said Horace Walpole, a few days before 
her death occurred ; “ but who can tell ?—last year when she had lain 
a great while without speaking, the physician said, ‘She must be 
blistered, or she will die;’ she called out, ‘I won’t be blistered, and 
I won't die.’” She, however, did not fear death. She said “ there 
was one great happiness in dying, that one would never hear more of 
anything that was done in this world.” Lady Wortley Montague 
and the Countess of Bute often spent their mornings with her. She 
herself had quite given up going into society, in which she had never 
taken much delight, so absorbed had she been by affairs of state. Her 
interest in politics remained. In her boroughs of Woodstock and 
St. Albans she put whom she pleased. Sir Robert Walpole and 
Queen Caroline were the chief objects of her political hate and 
invective. Of the former she writes: “’Tis thought wrong to wish 
anybody dead; but I hope ’tis none to wish he may be hanged for 
having brought to ruin so great a country as this.” 

There can be no doubt that she helped to amass wealth for her 
husband and to provide amply for her family. Afterwards she was 
fond of acquiring landed property, and she had estates in twelve 
counties at the time of her death. But she was not mean, or parsi- 
monious in her expenditure, as libellous pens have asserted. One 
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who was long a member of her household after she became a widow 
has said “that no nobleman kept a more splendid table than she did, 
or spent a larger sum in housekeeping.” She was not wanting either 
in private charity. She was a determined enemy to fraud and impo- 
sition; but any one fallen into distress from misfortune she would 
relieve, not with a poor pittance merely to prolong misery, but with 
-a sum sufficient to put the person in the way of gaining a subsistence. 
She often gave £50 or more—a large sum in those days. At St. 
Albans she founded almshouses, and endowed them liberally; they 
were intended by her for poor gentlewomen. 

Her will, written wholly by herself, was a long and elaborate 
document. In the disposal of her property she was somewhat capri- 
‘cious, and hard conditions were attached to some of her bequests. 
She rigidly excluded her grandson, the Duke of Marlborough, against 
whom she was inveterate and unforgiving, from certain portions of 
the property. She was most anxious that the public services and 
private character of her husband should be faithfully portrayed and 
handed down to posterity ; and for that purpose she employed much 
of her time in the latter years of her life in the arrangement of his 
letters and papers, and in writing—assisted by the historian Hooke 
—an account of the “Conduct” of herself and husband at Court, 
from the time of her first appearance there. The authors she named— 
Richard Glover and David Mallet, and to whom she left £1000 for 
the work, with the profits arising from its sale—declined the task; 
probably deterred by the condition that the work should be revised 
and approved by the Earl of Chesterfield and her executors. There 
was also to be no poetry in it; “not a single line.” 

Few persons have been more maligned than the great Duke of 
Marlborough and his celebrated Duchess. Many of the charges 
brought against them are wholly destitute of truth. Both had noble 
qualities, though both had their faults, like the rest of the world. 
One enemy and inveterate persecutor of the Duke did, however, leave 
on record, when the heat of party resentment had subsided, this 
testimony to his merits, which was published after his death. Boling- 
broke writes : 

“T take with pleasure this opportunity of doing justice to that great 
man, whose faults I knew, and whose virtues I admired, and whose memory 
as the greatest general, and as the greatest Minister that our country or 
any other has produced, I honour.” 

That these words had been written of her distinguished husband 
‘by his former virulent opponent, and that they would one day be 
published was made known to the Duchess towards her last days, 
-and afforded her the greatest satisfaction. 

C.C. J. 





Chaucer to his Empty Purse. 
Mopernizep By R. H. HORNE. 


[The Father-Poet appears to be sojourning in some country town wirich he 
is unable to leave for want of money. | 


I. 
To you, my Purse, and to no other wight, 
Complain I, for thou art my lady dear; 
I’m very sorry now that thou art light, 
For certés thou dost make me heavy cheer. 
I were as lief laid out upon my bier; 
For which, unto your mercy thus I cry— 
Be heavy again! or else I needs must die. 


II. 


This day vouchsafe now, ere that it be night, 
That I of you the blissful sound may hear ; 
Or see your colour, like the sun so bright, 
That in his yellowness had never peer. 
Thou art my life, thou art my heart’s star dear, 
Queen of great comfort and good company ! 
Be heavy again! or else I needs must die. 


ml. 

Now, Purse, who art to me my body’s light 
And saviour—being down in this world here— 

Out of this town, oh, help me by your might! 
Since that thou wilt not be my treasure sheer, 
For, like a monk, I’m shaved close to the ear; 

Therefore I pray unto your courtesy, . 

Be heavy again! or else I needs must die. 





Henri: Monnier. 


Iy many an English ear the name Henri Monnier is almost meaning- 
less, and not a few Frenchmen of the latter Imperial-Byzantine era 
see in it but the symbol of a curious legend, an art and humour as 
archaic as those of Maitre Pierre Gringoire or Jean Vadé, and the 
other poets and players of farces et sottes. Nor would it be wise 
to attempt any elaborate rehabilitation of Monnier’s work and per- 
sonality. He played but a narrow, though by no means an ignoble, 
part in modern French literature. The contemporary and sometimes 
the companion of Alfred de Vigny, Hugo, Dumas, Théophile Gautier, 
and others of the gifted generation that reached its prime midway 
between the First and Second Empires ; with the music of the ‘ Odes 
et Ballades’ in his ear and the glory of Delacroix before his eyes, he 
was content to play the clown and the contortionist, and be the 
portrait-painter of the porter’s lodge. All through the great concert 
of Romanticism he played nothing better than the Pandean pipes of a 
punch’s show. 

But, granting that, it must be admitted that never was show more 
spontaneously, more originally, grotesque. The papazzi realised 
every type of human platitude and absurdity ; the showman’s voice 
commanded every accent, save, indeed, that of dignity and pathos. 
With such it was not in his nature to deal. He could be grave, 
bitter even, in his appreciation of his own puppets; but they them- 
selves, as he showed them, were uniformly grotesque. In his most 
subtle pages he never approached the incisive satire and fine philosophy 
of Gavarni, a genius too soon forgotten. He was the painter of the 
porter’s lodge, and a very faithful limner to boot; but it was not in 
him to poimt with his portraits any moral like that of Gavarni’s 
famous plate, wherein two hideous female Cerberus are standing 
leaning on their brooms and gazing at Phryne in high feather on 
her way to the Bois. One ancient moralist reflects: “Et dire que 
¢a mange tous les jours que Dieu fait!’ The other responds with 
the sublime piece of cynical satire: “C’est ¢a qui donne une crane 
idée de Yhomme!” Had such reflections occurred to him, Henri 
Monnier would have left them unexpressed. He laughed within 
himself, but outwardly treated his most ludicrous personages with a 
sedate matter-of-fact air which fairly mystified a good many of his 
audiences. For the unthinking mass his comedy was merely laugh- 
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able. For the artist it was simply terrible in the stupendous stupidity 
it portrayed. And though Monnier, when he died some two or three 
months ago, had pretty well outlived the little popularity he ever 
enjoyed, all who hold it a proof of greatness to have hewn out one 
new type from the solid block of humanity will not think that the 
discoverer of Joseph Prudhomme lived a useless or inglorious life. 

It is easier to criticise than simply narrate the life of painter and 
comedian, and these Monnier was quite as much as a littérateur. 
There are few novelists and fewer poets who do not somewhere and 
in some degree tell their own stories, picture their own characters, and 
so render it a more or less easy task for those who follow to disin- 
tegrate from the bulk of their work the partial autobiographies it 
contains. Then their lives are often more public and more active, 
and frequently contain that political interest which is conspicuously 
absent from the biographies of the most generally intelligent actors 
and artists. Monnier’s life was no exception to this rule. He was 
born appropriately in 1799, so as to reach manhood at the same time 
that the petty bourgeoisie began to feel that its majority was at hand. 
The majority came, and Monnier was ready with pencil, pen, and mask 
to caricature the new power that had come of age. An excellent 
apprenticeship had fitted him for the task. He had been a notary’s 
clerk, like Balzac (and that circumstance has enriched the ‘ Comédie 
Humaine’ with numberless types and incidents), and subsequently an 
employé at the Ministry of the Interior. There the most utterly 
dense and vulgar residue—in the broadest sense of the word—of a 
bourgeoisie which, with all its courage and industry, is assuredly the 
most crassly prosaic in the world—was and is accustomed to take 
refuge. The notary’s office and the civil service are the dream of 
all that large “lower middle” class which, since the days of Louis 
Philippe, has stood still in its cheap gentility and indolent mediocrity. 
Monnier only passed through them, leaving behind him, of course, the 
reputation of a ne’er-do-well who was more likely to die on the Place 
de la Roquette than in his own bed, and the memory of an elaborate 
series of hoaxes carried out for his own private delectation, and utterly 
incomprehensible to his fellow-clerks. Like Gautier (he had only this 
and his detestation of the Philistine in common with the poet of 
‘Emaux et Camées ’), he made his first efforts in classic art, and his 
constant belief was that therein, if in anything, he rose above the multi- 
tude. He entered Girodet’s studio, and for several years conscien- 
tiously strove to acquire that antedated master’s somewhat vaporous 
style. What his success was may be guessed from the fact that 
during the whole course of his life he was never able to sell one of his 
paintings. 

But the studios of the Quartier Latin and the Rue des Martyrs do 
2a 2 
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not only show men how to paint pictures and sv! them. Not seldom 
they show them wherein their real strength lies, and while disproving 
and ridiculing the imaginary talent, discover unsuspected aptitudes. 
Gautier and Gerard de Nerval were not the only poets “ discovered” 
in a painter’s studio. When Monnier left the Cirodet atelier he had 
already a small reputation in that mixed Bohemia through which all 
intellectual Paris must pass—or was obliged to pass in those fiery days 
when the century was young and men thought more of a quotation 
from Hernani than a quotation from the Bourse. He had been 
gradually turning away from the stately idealities of the master’s 
canvases to very positive performances with pen and ink. They were 
mostly political caricatures—sketches that were realistic, and more 
coarse than cunning. But they pleased; they passed from hand to 
hand throughout that impressionable, volatile world that began to 
think lightly of the monarchy when Philippon showed the sovereign’s 
head shaped like a soft pear; and which grows restive in our days 
when André Gill chooses to make a gendarme of the Marshal- 
President. 

The first influential literary judge who found out the peculiar 
genius of Henri Monnier was no less a personage than Balzac. One 
of Balzac’s greatest gifts was a keen, an almost infallible intellectual 
scent, le flair, as the slang of French journalism calls the aptitude 
in manager, publisher, &c., for detecting latent talent. He thought 
highly, perhaps too highly, of Monnier’s originality. Indeed the great 
constructor of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ attempted more than once to 
imitate the caricaturist, and according to his own account failed 
utterly. 

The sketch of bourgeois life called ‘Les Employés’ is evidently 
modelled on some of Monnier’s wonderfully realistic dialogues, but 
there is an artificial ring in the stupidity and littleness of Balzac’s 
employés that betrays the romance writer’s hand. Monnier’s in- 
flexible, implacable truth was well defined by Balzac. In 1832 the 


novelist wrote : 


“Henri Monnier possesses all the disadvantages of superiority, and he 
should endure them patiently, for he has also all its merits. No artist 
knows better how to seize upon and express an absurdity, but he exhibits 
it in a manner which is always profoundly ironical. Monnier is irony itself, 
English irony deliberate, cool and piercing as cold stecl. He can resume 
all a political career in a periwig, a satire worthy of Juvenal in the figure of 
a stout man seen from behind. His observation is always bitter, and his 
drawings have something Voltairian and almost diabolical about them. 
He dislikes old men and bureaucrats, he abhors a bourgeois. He leads one 
to laugh at everything, even at women, and he never consoles. His talent, 
therefore, addresses itself to all men who are strong enough and penetrat- 
ing enough to see farther than their fellows, to despise the world, to escape 
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being bourgeois—in short, to all men whose eyes are disenchanted, for he 
is a disenchanter. Such men are rare, and the higher Monnier rises the 
less popular he becomes. Some of the greatest intellects have approved 
him—intellects that form public opinion; but public opinion is a baby, 
that takes long to educate, and that costs a good deal for wet-nurses.” 


However, Monnier had a brief season of popularity, from 1825 to 
1830—a period during which he was digging at the foundations of 
Legitimacy with pen and pencil, and illustrating the works of another 
sapper in the same direction—Béranger. In 1830 he first discovered 
the mine of literary and artistic wealth that he was destined to make 
his own, and exploit till the end of his days. The book that 
proclaimed the discovery was called ‘ Popular Scenes drawn with Pen 
and Ink.’ The work has become very rare, and there are legions of 
French “ general readers” (the “ general reader ” is to be found in all 
latitudes) who have scarcely heard of his ‘Scenes Populaires.’ But 
the personages they present are familiar figures wherever the French 
tongue is spoken. They are types that few Englishmen can 
thoroughly understand—types of imperturbable stupidity allied, 
somehow, with a species of rough cunning that would vanquish the 
cleverness of a Talleyrand and the urbanity of a Chesterfield. Jean 
Hiroux is a Bill Sikes aw naturel, that is, with all the tragic elements 
taken out of him, and devoid of the semi-philosophic humour that 
gives Dickens's creation a certain amount of transpontine colour. The 
examination of Jean Hiroux, who has been guilty of some petty theft, 
is as popular with Parisians as any scene from Pickwick in Cocagne. 

“ President : Where do you live ? 

“Jean Hiroux: Haven’t got any. 

“ President : Where were you born ? 

“Jean Hiroux: At Galard. 

*“ President : Where is that ? 

“Jean Hirouw: At Galard. 

“ President : What department ? 

“Jean Hirouz: Galard. 

“A Juryman: Near Epinal. 

“ Another Juryman: Department of the Vosges. 


“ President: Jean Hiroux, answer my questions. 
“ Jean Hiroux: I’m thirsty! 


It was in this volume that Monnier began the series of low-life 
portraits, sketched principally in that curious bourgeois heart of Paris 
the Marais, a neighbourhood where even now the groups that sit 
sunning themselves in the Place Royale seem to wear the garments 
of mummies, and speak a language as foreign as Hindustani, within a 
pistol-shot of the stage where Théo is singing, and the club where 
la Gomme is playing baccarat, and laughing at the Third Republic. 

Madame Gibou is the type of maitresse-femme, hard-headed, 
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keen-witted, coarsely clever, and pragmatically devoted woman who 
rules supreme over so many French households. The husband is often 
a “loafer,” a vain and verbose ne’er-do-well ; but he has nearly always 
a little sentiment about him, some enthusiasm, a niche where he keeps 
some hero of his own, even if it is only a Victor Noir or a Caussidiére. 
But madame emphatically believes in nothing, save a good digestion, 
and money in the “Trois pour Cent.” One of the scenes in which 
monsieur shows this curious disparity is a bourgeois marriage. He 
follows the Dufours, who have just succeeded in getting rid of the 
usual unique lean and submissive daughter of Marais households, 
from their home, where monsieur is ridiculed and abused even by his 
servant, to the Mairie, where his wife and her friends await him with 
contemptuous comments on the devoirs de U'épouse, as read from 
the Code by M. le Maire; to the church and sacristy, where he 
sheds a few facile tears over the orange blossoms, while madame utters 
a hearty “Dieu merci, it’s over; I'm dying for my breakfast.” 
Monsieur is by no means indifferent to the fact that there is festive 
foie-gras and the Chambertin that enlivens all bourgeois holidays 
waiting at home; but he has a little sensiblerte in him, and he can 
always work up his feelings into a gentle “ gush” whenever la femme 
is in question, even where da femme is his own daughter. 

Henri Monnier has sketched numberless scenes of this kind. Some 
of them are little more than photographs, reproducing with terrible 
effect the inane commonplaces, the vacuous verbosity, that passes as 
conversation in many a middle-class French salon ; sometimes he goes 
deeper, and reaches some of the most serious vices and weaknesses of 
modern French society. The series of government office interiors is 
a terrible satire. Nobody who has spent half an hour in any French 
ministere can fail to recognise the scenes and personages. It is 
the close and not over clean room, with a number on the door, 
and the usual “Le Public n’entre pas ici”; within, the floor is ill- 
polished, except on Mondays; there are some six or eight tables, 
pierced with innumerable drawers; dingy green portfolios lean 
against the discoloured walls; greasy lamps with green shades (no 
French minister burns gas) are on all the tables, and at these sit the 
veritable lords of France, the employés, the bureaucracy. There is not 
the slightest resemblance between them and the dapper officials of 
Pall Mall or Whitehall. How not to do it is a far more popular 
science in @ Paris ministry than in any British red-tape and sealing- 
wax office, and nearly every French employé becomes mummified in 
his inertia. He is kept to the administrative treadmill, that turns 
nothing far more stringently than his English compeers. He arrives 
at his bureau at half past eight, and leaves it at five; he has seldom 
more than a fortnight’s holiday during the year, and he must exercise 
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the diplomatic ingenuity of a Metternich before he can absent himself 
for an hour without danger to his prospects in life. A bureau of 
eight employés subscribes for one newspaper, and the employé who 
renews the subscription and files the journal is regarded as a highly 
privileged person. Half the day is spent in querulous little discussions 
as to an open window or a too liberally filled stove. The futile 
monotony of the life engenders a legion of foolish hobbies and senile 
erazes. One eapéditionnaire (a copyist or bookkeeper, the lowest 
rank of clerks, save the supernumeraries) will conceive a passion for - 
anagrams, and pays dreaded visits to neighbouring bureaux for the 
purpose of making known the mystic meaning to be found in Maré- 
chal Mae Mahon, Président. Nearly every bureau possesses a con- 
firmed punster ; a number of employés are addicted to stuffing birds 
and white mice; while the retired sub-lieutenants, of which every 
ministry always possesses a certain number, either play the flute or 
frequent barrizre balls. The vast majority of the clerks live and 
manage to feed their hobbies on salaries that many a light porter in 
the city would reject with scorn. The average income of civil 
servants is fifteen hundred francs—sixty pounds a year; and to earn 
this a man must have obtained the diploma of Bachelor of Letters. 
A hundred a year is not attained by the majority of employés after 
ten years’ service; and a chief of department is “ passing rich” with 
three hundred. To these pittances the minister adds an annual 
gratification, varying from fifty to fifteen hundred frances. And it is 
estimated that there are forty-five thousand employés in France, 
while every bureau is encumbered by a number of surnuméraires, 
who give their services gratuitously for two or three years, in the 
hope of eventually blossoming into a salaried bureaucrat. 

Henri Monnier was the Columbus of this curious world, and he 
described its inhabitants in one type—Joseph Prudhomme. No 
creation of modern fiction ever embodied a phase of national character 
with such original power. No figure in the great gallery of romance 
is more lifelike, and certainly none ever became so rapidly popular 
or passed so completely into a proverb. Joseph Prudhomme had 
appeared in several of Monnier’s earlier scenes, in company with 
Madame Gibou, a type of feminine vulgarity which is nearly as 
popular with the lower classes in France. “But Prudhomme first took 
a prominent place in his work in 1852, when he appeared at the 
Odéon in the part of the hero in ‘ Grandeur et Décadence de Joseph 
Prudhomme. This piece was brilliantly successful, the actor, 
according to contemporary critics, a comedian of genius. This was not 
the first revelation of his histrionic talent. Some years before he 
appeared in the ‘ Famille Improvisée.’ His most peculiar merit was as 
a mimic. Henri Monnier was for him an empty canvas on which he 
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painted what personages he chose. His own individuality was entirely 
lost ; he was transformed from head to. foot ; he had the dress, the face, 
the eyes, and the voice of the type he wished to render, and that so 
completely that off the stage, on the Boulevards, he could deceive 
his most intimate friend by a contraction of the face, a pose of the 
body. But among all his impersonations stands out the monumental 
figure of Joseph Prudhomme, “ pupil of Brard and Saint-Omer,” 
caligraphist and sworn expert in the service of the courts of law. 
Joseph Prudhomme is the synthesis of bourgeois imbecility: he is 
radiant, serene, and self-satisfied, letting fall from his fat lips 


“One weak, washy, everlasting flood” 


* 


of puerile aphorisms and inane circumlocutions. His emphatic 
stupidity belongs to his class and race; Podsnap, his English 
parallel, is more self-contained, more ponderous, and less polite. There 
is a certain sense of the picturesque in his folly. ‘The car of the 
State floats on a precipice,” and the famous address to the National 
Guards, who have presented him with a sword of honour: “ This 
sword is the proudest day of my life: I shall use it to defend our 
institutions, and, if need be, to combat them,” have a firm ring of 
metaphorical stupidity about them that would not be found in a 
Cockney Prudhomme’s rhetoric. A Milesian Prudhomme might, 
perhaps, give vent to some such sentiments, but Anglo-Saxon stupidity 
is duller in colour and more respectable in tone. 

Some five years later, in 1857, Monnier turned his piece into a 
bulky volume, ‘ Vie et opinions de M. Joseph Prudhomme,’ which 
has certainly done as much to deteriorate the influence of the French 
bourgeoisie as the best efforts of the advance guard of the nouvelles 
couches sociales. Prudhomme’s transformations, apostacies, and con- 
versions are those of his class. He is a craven, and will accept any 
government that is a fait accompli, any revolution that succeeds. His 
shallow Voltairianism breaks out in childish denunciations of Jesuit 
conspiracies, and a whiff of incense will set him meditating on the 
beauty of the Catholic religion. This perception of art places 
Horace Vernet above Delacroix, and Boileau above Hugo. He 
manages to adore Napoleon, Louis Philippe, Godfrey Cavaignac, and 
Alexandre Dumas at one and the same time. He loves nature as he 
sees it at Asniéres, adorned with the remnants of picnics and stalls 
where one plays for macaroons. He contains every silly admiration, 
every frivolous ambition, every sensual taste and servile appetite 
that have brought upon France four revolutions and three invasions 
within the present century. In 1848 he would hire a window to see 
the barricades ; in 1871 he made excursions to the Luxembourg to see 
the executions. 

The original of Joseph Prudhomme was said to be a commercial 
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traveller with whom Monnier once spent two days in a diligence. 
But of course different features of the portrait were copied here and 
there, in the bowrgeois parlour and cafés which the artist was 
accustomed to frequent and use as museums of natural curiosities. 
Living among mummies, the artist at last became something of a 
mummy himself. For days he would appear to forget his own 
identity, and live the life and speak the tongue of Joseph Prudhomme. 
He nearly always signed his letters “ Joseph Prudhomme,” with the 
writing-master’s triumphant flourish after the autograph. In 
recent years he wrote little, save some occasional scenes in the comic 
almanacs ; his life seemed to be spent in curious mystifications which 
appeared to afford him incomprehensibly keen amusement. Thus, 
in some literary café, an old man with a face composed into an 
expression of imperturbable self-satisfaction and bétise would suddenly 
offer a pinch of snuff to his friends, with the usual bourgeois prefix: 
“En usez-vous, monsieur ?” and then with an air of pompous serenity 
let fall some aphorism of this type: “Ah, young man, ambition, 
ambition! what an amount of misery it has caused! It was the ruin 
of Napoleon, my dear sir. If he had remained a lieutenant of 
artillery, he’d be still on the throne!” Sometimes he would launch 
into a dialogue like the following : 

“Why, sir, is a republic not possible in France? Because France 
is too large. Well, then, in Belgium? Belgium is too little. Still, 
Holland used to possess republican institutions. That’s different: 
Holland’s full of marshes. Then Switzerland? Switzerland’s a 
country of mountains. Oh, well, but the United States? They’re a 
maritime power. So you see a republic’s impossible in France.” 

The author of the spoken burlesques was Prudhomme—Monnier. 
Burlesques as philosophic as his, and which need no lime-light or pink 
hose, are not generally remunerative ; and few people were surprised 
to hear, in the beginning of last year, that Monnier had died almost in 
poverty. It was his misfortune that he could harp on only one 
string, but it will be his glory that he created a type which will have 
the longevity of truth and survive all the Dames aux Camélias and 
Filles Elisas of this fleeting day. 
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Jn the Mountains. 
From Rickert. 


Deep in a glen, where hart and roe alone, 
Unscared by man, are wont secure to feed; 
Through shadowy pines, I hear a flute-note blown, 
By mighty Pan, or from some shepherd’s reed. 
And lo! far pacing o’er the thymy sward, 

A form so fair, I marvel, Who is this? 

A nymph divine, of Dian’s virgin guard? 

Or mountain maiden, one may clasp and kiss? 


W. D. S. 








Alone by the Sea. 


Frou RicKenrt. 


Herr! where no nightingale’s quick melody 
Showereth from bloomy dell, by bubbling spring ; 
Where overhead the sea-gulls wheel and cry, 
And underneath the waves crawl murmuring, 


I couch on bed of spray-dewed rosemary, 





And hear the winds and solemn waters sing, 
A ceaseless song, monotonous, forlorn, 
On which dear distant names are faintly borne. 


W. D. S$. 
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Che Last Droschky. 


By WALTER Herries PoLwock. ' 





Cuapter I. 


“ Trens—tiens—tiens—que diable!” cried Maurice de Courval as he 
opened one of the many letters and packages brought to him by the 
morning post on a fine day of the London season. There was needed 
some singularly perplexing or exciting event to draw from him any 
exclamation of surprise, for he was accustomed to receive with in- 
difference, partly affected and partly habitual, letters and communica- 
tions of various sorts, which some people would have sacrificed all 
future power of reading to possess. That such a sacrifice would have 
been as far from wisdom as Dan from Beersheba is nothing to the 
present purpose; except in this respect, that it would never have 
occurred to Courval to make such a sacrifice, or indeed, at the time 
of the recorded exclamation, any sacrifice which could have interfered 
with his comfort or his esteem for himself as a person far above 
common needs or cares. There are many cases in which self-esteem, 
or at least self-confidence, may be a valuable possession, by which a 
man may make a place in the world for merit that might otherwise 
never find so much as a niche. Courval’s was hardly one of these 
cases. The self that he esteemed was a self that needed no petting 
or admiration added to that which it got from outside; it was a 
delicate self—a self that delighted in purple and fine linen, and got 
them and many more difficult luxuries at the cost of little trouble. 
But for all these things trouble had been spent in the past, weary days of 
study and practice, weary weeks of uncertain success and baffled hope, 
weary months of probation before a fickle public, whom Courval knew 
to be ignorant for the most part of the matter on which he stood to 
them for judgment. To begin with, it had been no slight matter for 
the owner of a noble name, handed down to him from a time as far 
back as that of Bussy d’Amboise, to take refuge from his reverses 
in a profession which, though far more honoured in France and on 
the Continent generally than here, is seldom adopted in France by 
people who should have been born to elegant idleness. In Germany, 
it is true, one need not go far to find in the bills of a theatre an actor 
or singer with a Von before his name; but in France there is hardly 
an instance of a man who can write Comte de, Marquis de, Baron de, 
or simple de before his name having sold his genius to the public 
gaze. This Courval had done, and in that and in other things had paid 
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no light price for the celebrity he at last obtained as the most charm- 
ing of operatic tenors. A tenor in these days isas scarce as a stuffed 
dodo, and a tenor who catches the taste of the Parisian public enjoys 
many privileges which no dodo stuffed or living can ever have dreamt 
of. Of such tenors M. Garat, whom Mlle. Déjazet used to bring to 
life on the stage, is the type; and, when it is said that Courval’s 
success rivalled that of Garat, it will be seen that Courval was a man 
to be much envied, or pitied, or both, according to the temperament 
and mood of whoever considered his fate. One anecdote may serve 
to indicate the pleasing pains which in the height of his Parisian 
success beset him. He had been accustomed to wear a pair of 
moustaches, fine and delicate as those of Charles I. in the Louvre 
portrait. He was suddenly called upon to play in an opera of the 
“powder” period, and with a devotion for his calling that many of 
its body would do well to follow, he determined to sacrifice these 
moustaches on the altar of art. The news of the intended sacrifice 
was quickly known, and the day after it had been resolved on a great 
lady met him. With the impertinence that great ladies sometimes 
descend to in conversing with people whose ways are not their ways, 
and who are, therefore, in their estimation, of an inferior order, she 
asked him, with the air of one conferring a favour, for a lock of the 
hair that was about to be immolated. Courval replied in words that 
were as true as they ought to have been rebuking : “ Je suis on ne peut 
plus faché, madame; elles sont toutes deux promises.” At the time 
when Courval made this answer he was yet so young in the ways of 
the world as to be surprised at the utter ineffectiveness of the irony 
which he threw into a matter-of-fact statement. 

While Courval was still wondering at the object which had drawn 
from him the exclamation of “'Tiens, tiens—que diable!” a friend 
of his, Grey Rivers, a young man with just enough brains to excuse 
his being very wealthy, came in. 

“Ah! cher!” cried Courval, perceiving him, “ see what has befallen 
me. ‘Ten days ago I go to the photographer, who says he must 
make a photograph of me, and to-day I expect the first copy. Behold 
what shape it has taken.” 

Rivers examined the photograph, which was, in fact, a portrait of 
a remarkably attractive girl; and with the fondness that belonged to 
him for displaying what he considered his penetration on every 
possible occasion, immediately went off into a more voluble than 
coherent explanation of the circumstance. “You see what has 
happened,” he said: “this girl—a very pretty girl too—has had her 
photograph—very likely on the same day as yours—has had her 
photograph taken by the same man. I remember its happening to 
me with a coat, only the other day—and the stupid fellow who sent 
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out the proofs has mixed them up and put wrong directions, very 
likely on all the proofs he had to send out. That is what has - 
happened, depend upon it.” 

When Rivers had finished this speech, with a pleasant smile of 
delight at his own perspicacity, Courval replied drily, “ That is very 
probable. But the fact itselfinterests me more than the explanation.” 

“The fact of the photograph ?” 

“Precisely. The copy pleases me, and I should like to see the 
original.” 

“T rather fancy,” said Rivers, looking at it again, “that I have 
met this girl somewhere. I have such a dreadful memory for names, 
and then one sees so many people in the course of the season.” 

“ Ah, yes! you have to go out a good deal,” said Courval with a 
half-ironical smile. 

“One has,” replied Rivers with a deprecating shrug, which he had 
perhaps caught from Courval, “to do a great many things one would 
rather not in that way—people forget you if they lose sight of you— 
and by skipping a dull thing, don’t you know, one may miss the 
chance of something good.” 


“Eh! mon pauvre ami, do you then spend your life in the pursuit 
of chances ?” 

“Well, you see, one can’t well help it. It’s so difficult to refuse 
invitations, and when one once begins there’s no knowing when to 
stop. I think next season I shall give up the whole thing and take 
to modelling in clay.” 

“Tt is assuredly a pity,” said Courval, “that you should neglect 
your talent in that direction. I saw a day or two ago a head by you 
of our friend Grant which has struck me much—I make you my 
compliments on it.” 

“Did you like it?” said Rivers, disguising his delight with an 
affected carelessness; “it is a trifling thing. I hope to do better 
when I have more time; and by-the-by, Courval, I wish you would let 
me do a head of you; of course I cannot do justice to the subject, 
but if you will let me try r 

And Rivers ended his sentence with a wave of the hand, that he 
thought was thoroughly French, and was answered by one which 
really was, from Courval, who said, “It will be a great honour for 
me; but when among all your engagements can you find the 
occasion ?” 

“Oh, we will manage that,” returned Rivers in high good-humour. 

Courval, who throughout this conversation had been looking 
abstractedly at the photograph, now took it up again and said— 


“Tt is very singular. I wonder if this little one has received, too, 
my photograph.” 
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“My dear fellow,” said Rivers, “it would be easy enough to find 
out. One would only have to ask the photographer. I don’t know 
whether I should have time to go there this afternoon. I have 
several visits to pay—let me see,” and he began to run over his list 
of engagements, when Courval interrupted him with— 

“ Ah, bah! Apres tout, ce n’est pas la peine. I have to go to a 
repetition-rehearsal I would say, and can spare no time to think of 
little girls’ photographs.” 

“Unless you think of it while you sing ‘Salve Dimora,’ that 
wouldn’t be a bad plan to get inspiration,” rejoined Rivers. 

Courval for an answer rolled a cigarette with nimble fingers, and 
saying, or rather singing, ‘Andiamo,’ went out arm-in-arm with 
Rivers. 


Cuapter II. 


Asout ten days after this conversation Rivers had succeeded in 
modelling a head of Courval, which, considered as the work of an 
amateur, was decidedly creditable to its designer. 

“Of course, my dear fellow,” he said to the tenor as he looked at 
his work with pardonable pride, “ your many admirers, all the women 
who are struck by your belles yeux” (Rivers prided himself on being 


a linguist, and had a marvellous trick of making gross blunders in all | 
languages), “ will say it’s not handsome enough.” And Courval, twist- 
ing his moustache, replied with the sublime insolence which only he 
could carry off, “Parbleu!” After which Rivers proposed to test 
the question by asking some people to his rooms to eat strawberries, 
and look at the head, and Courval promised to be there if possible. 
The only members of the party which assembled in Rivers’s rooms 
to whom it is necessary to call attention are his aunt, Lady Rivers, 
her daughter Violet, and two friends who came with them, Mrs. and 
Miss Manners. When Rivers was introduced to Miss Manners, he 
observed with his pleasant smile that he was sure he had had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Manners somewhere before, “ but one goes to 
so many places in the season, don’t you know, that one never can tell 
at which of these a particular thing has happened. However, Miss 
Manners and I have established the great fact that we have met 
before.” Secretly he was racking his brains to define the vague im- 
pression which Miss Manners’s face made upon him. 

“Now, Grey,” said Lady Rivers presently, “let us see the work of 
art. It is certainly very like,” she continued, as Rivers displayed the 
head, “and I think quite handsome enough.” 

“What do you say, Miss Manners?” inquired the delighted 
artist. 
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“T cannot give any opinion as to the likeness, for I have never 
seen the original,” said Miss Manners. 

“Never seen the great Courval ?” asked Rivers in surprise. 

“No. To confess the truth, I care nothing for the opera.” 

“But you are fond of music, Nora,” said Violet Rivers. 

“Yes; and that is the reason why I never go to the opera. If 
mamma would let me go to the gallery I would go. In the stalls 
and boxes, it seems to me that people think of everything before the 
music. When I have just been carried away into the glory of 
former times, I dislike being recalled to these days by being asked if 
I am going to Ascot.” 

“T can quite understand that, Miss Manners,” said Rivers. “Of 
course one gets used to that kind of thing. At least I mean 
I find it never troubles me” (this was strictly true). “But I’ve 
often heard Courval say that nothing upsets him so much in his part 


as being reminded in any way that he’s only acting. I know once, 


when a woman in the front row fainted and was carried out, and it 
caught his eye, he was spoilt for the rest of the evening.” 

“That is curious,” said Lady Rivers, “ for I remember when the 
greatest singer I have ever heard was singing ‘ Deh vieni alla fenestra,’ 
a man fell down in a fit, and the orchestra stopped until he had been 
taken away. But Don Giovanni, when they began again, sang as 


beautifully and steadily as if he had never been interrupted.” 

“T suppose,” said Miss Manners, “that temperament affects these 
as well as all other matters.” 

“Only,” said Rivers, “ one hears so much about the artistic tempera- 
ment, which seems to mean that all artists have the same tempera- 
ment.” 

“That,” replied Miss Manners, “is, I should think, impossible. 
Your friend M. de Courval,” she continued, looking curiously at the 
head, “is, I suppose, very impulsive.” 

“Tt is an interesting face, is it not, my dear?” said Mrs. Manners. 
Nora made no answer, and soon after the party broke up. Five 


minutes after every one had gone away, Courval, who had been kept 
late at rehearsal, came in. 


Cuaprter IIT. 


Rivers, the week after his strawberry party, called on Mrs. Manners 
with a request that she and her daughter would come to his box at 
the opera to hear Courval in the ‘ Trovatore.’ 
“Perhaps, however,” he said, after he had descanted on the 
excellence of the opera, “ Miss Manners doesn’t care about Verdi ?” 
“On the contrary,” said Miss Manners, “ it seems to me that Verdi 
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has the true Italian gift of melody, which I know is somewhat out of 
fashion now, but which I continue to like.” 

“Do come then,” said Rivers; “we'll take care that nobody asks 
you about Ascot.” 

“T see you have an alarmingly good memory,” said Miss Manners 
with a smile; “shall we not accept Mr. Rivers’s kind invitation, 
mamma ?” 

“ By all means, my dear,” said Mrs. Manners, and so the matter 
was settled. 

In the afternoon, before the performance of the ‘ Trovatore,’ Rivers 
went to see Courval, and informed him that a very pretty girl, who 
had greatly admired his effigy, was coming for the first time to hear 
him sing. “Mind you sing your best, my dear boy,” he said, “ for 
Miss Manners is a terribly severe critic.” 

“She can scarcely be worse than those of La Scala,” replied 
Courval. “My dear, I have seen a singer standing at the side of 
the stage, all rustling with perspiration, in his fright at the audience.” 

“Rustling? Oh! I see, ruzsselant,” said Rivers; “you mean 
streaming, my dear Courval.” 

“C'est tout comme,” replied the tenor carelessly. 

Rivers, however, was as much delighted at his own cleverness in 
detecting Courval’s mistake as Courval could have been had a good 
fairy told him his voice would never grow old. 

In the evening Rivers, still in high good-humour, devoted himself 
during dinner and the drive to the opera-house to praising not only 
Courval’s singing, but his character also, in such high terms that 
Miss Manners at last said, “Take care, Mr. Rivers, I shall begin to 
think that you are a treacherous friend, and wish to make me think 
ill of M. de Courval. 

“What do you mean, Miss Manners? Haven't I been praising 
him up to the skies ?” 

“Indeed, yes. So high that there is some danger of his going 
completely out of sight. Have you not observed that the way to 
make a person disliked is to praise him excessively to people who do 
not know him ?” 


“Not sensible people, surely, Miss Manners,” said Rivers with 
a bow. 


“No women are sensible, are they, mamma?” said the girl, turning 
to her mother. 

“Speak for yourself, my dear,” rejoined that worthy lady. 

Rivers was about to make some reply; but at this moment the 
music began, and mindful of Miss Manners’s strange whim for 
listening to the opera rather than to conversation carried on during 
it, he held his peace; and when Maurice came on the stage he only 
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asked Miss Manners what impression Courval made on her by lifting 
his eyebrows in interruption. She, who had listened with much 
attention to his first song outside, watched him carefully for a few 
moments, and made a sign of approval to Rivers. 

In the second act a curious thing happened. Courval was singing 
‘Mal reggendo,’ with that fine voice and exquisite skill of phrasing 
that Rivers had been justly exalting, when his eyes suddenly assumed 
an expression of wonder entirely foreign to the meaning of what he 
was singing, and he sang atrociously sharp on an F. The thing was 
unaccountable to everybody, and his hearers marked their sympathy 
with the pain which it evidently caused him by applauding him 
even more than usual at the end of the song. But Miss Manners, 
who had given a little shiver of disgust when she heard the terrible 
sound, remained perfectly impassive. At the end of the act Rivers 
went round to his friend, whom he found in a curious state of 
agitation. 

“ Mon cher, c’est elle!” he cried, as Rivers came into his dressing- 
room. 

“Qui, elle?” replied the other, much mystified. 

“Je vais vous dire. Et voila pourquoi——” 

At this point Courval was called to go on the stage, and Rivers 
came away in a puzzled state. As the opera went on Miss Manners’s 
interest seemed to revive. She listened attentively, even eagerly, to 
Courval singing, and asked Rivers with a touch of asperity why he 
had smiled during the singing of the ‘ Miserere.’ 

“Tt was a ludicrous association that I really couldn’t resist,” he 
replied, “I remember once going behind the scenes while it was 
going on. Everybody in front was thinking how romantic the 
captive hero and whole thing was, don’t you know, and there I found 
the imprisoned Maurice sitting behind the tower walls on a rickety 
chair reading his music through a pince-nez by the light of a tallow 
candle. I couldn’t help thinking of it just now.” 

“Qh!” said Miss Manners. And that was almost the last observa- 
tion she made during the evening. 

Next day Rivers appeared in Courval’s rooms anxious for an 
explanation of the strange words the tenor had spoken the night 
before. 

“Tt is quite simple,” said Courval; “my eye caught that lady who 
was with you in the box, and I saw that it was she whose photograph 
I received by mistake. And then I sang false—but false! What 
must she think of me ?” 

“Why,” said Rivers, “should you care what she thinks of you ?” 

“Why should I care? But do you not know then that her face 
has haunted me ever since I saw its representation, that in her I have 
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seen all my ideal of charm and grace, that I am miserable until you 
present me to her ?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Rivers, “how could I know until you 
told me ?” 

“Tt is true. But now that you know you will help me. When 
will you take me to see her? ‘To-day I have a rehearsal-all the 
afternoon. But after to-day - 

“We'll go and call to-morrow, my dear fellow,” said Rivers, who, 
in spite of his somewhat butterfly-like life, was always ready to help 
his friends. 

Wondering much what would come of the unexpected emotion 
which Courval had revealed to him, he went to call on Mrs. Manners, 
intending to ask if he might bring Courval with him the next day. 
She was not at home, and he left a note expressing his request. On 
the morrow at an appointed time Courval came to call for Rivers, 
who put into his hands this note : 


“ Dear Mr. Rivers,—We should have been very glad to make the 
acquaintance of your friend, whose singing delighted us so much the 
other night. Unfortunately we have just received news from my 
sister which calls us at once to the Continent, where we may have to 
remain for some time. We shall hope to see you again in the winter. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“A. MANNERS.” 


“Ah, malheur!” cried Courval, and refused to be comforted by 
any of the compassionate and encouraging remarks which Rivers 
poured forth. 

“ After all,” thought Rivers to himself, “perhaps it’s just as well. 
I do not suppose it could ever have come to anything. And now 
Courval will forget what was probably only a passing fancy.” 

In this Rivers was mistaken. What Courval experienced, so far 
from being a passing fancy, was that romantic and exploded thing— 
love at first sight. The pet tenor, who himself was the object of 
hundreds of passing fancies which he either knew or cared nothing 
about, was deeply in love with a girl of whom he had once caught 
sight in an opera-box, and whose photograph, obtained by accident, 
he kept in a secret pocket of his note-book. 

One autumn day Courval, who had just finished an engagement in 
a foreign town, was strolling down the street, and seeing a little knot 
of people collected in the box office of the theatre, went idly in, 
thinking he might as well spend his evening in listening to a comedy 
which was advertised. The theatre was one in which drama and 
opera were given on alternate nights. As he approached the dis- 
penser of tickets, two Englishwomen, apparently mother and daughter, 
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were making inquiries. “Does M. de Courval sing to-night?” asked 
the elder. 

“No, madame, his engagement is just over. There is no opera 
to-night.” 

The girl turned away her head with an impatient gesture, and 
Courval, catching sight of her face, saw that it was Miss Manners. 
Overcome by some strange and unnatural timidity, he hastily lost 
himself among the now thickening crowd. He smiled at his own 
stupidity afterwards, and having wasted a good deal of time in 
imagining all the different ways in which if he had not been an 
imbecile he might have made acquaintance with Mrs. Manners, he 
arrived at the conclusion that he had thrown away the chance fate 
had given him, and that she would not encourage foolishness by 
offering him another. However, Maurice de Courval was born with 
a golden spoon as well as a golden voice in his mouth. 

The day after what he deemed his irrevocable failure he had 
been some little way up the river which ran near the town where he 
was staying. He had gone by steamer, and in the cool of the 
evening walked back along the shore opposite to the town until he 
came to a ferry, by which he crossed, intending to take a droschky 
from a stand stationed at the opposite side. The ferry was crowded. 
It carried over, besides a horse and cart, a crowd of peasants in 
picturesque costumes, who lived in a little hamlet on the opposite 
bank, and two ladies who had stepped on to it unperceived by Courval 
at the last moment. They reached the bank, and it was seen that 
there was only one droschky left on the stand. 

Courval had hailed it, and was just stepping towards it when he 
heard the words “ How provoking !” spoken in a soft voice close behind 
him. He turned, and was in the middle of a polite resignation of all 
claims to the carriage when he saw that he was speaking to Miss 
and presumably Mrs. Manners. Here was the opportunity which he 
thought he had lost for ever. He managed, with a confusion which 
was strange to him, to introduce himself to the two ladies, one of 
whom had recognised him even before he turned round, and was 
asked to share the carriage he had offered to give up. 

Before they got back to the town he had completely won the heart 
of Mrs. Manners, who asked him to dine with them—an invitation 
which he accepted with a gratitude he had never shown for more 
magnificent hospitality. After dinner he sang, but made some excuse 
when asked for the particular air in which he had sung out of tune 
when they heard him in the ‘ Trovatore.’ 

“T have not sung in that opera since the night—since the London 
season,” he said, “and I do not like to sing even in private a thing 
I am not fresh from practising.” 
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“Ts it true,” began Miss Manners, who had been somewhat silent, 
and then stopped. 


“Ts what true, dear ?” said her mother. 

“T was thinking of Mr. Rivers telling us how he found M. de 
Courval reading his part in the ‘Miserere’ by the light of a tallow 
candle.” 

“Yes, yes, it is true,” said Courval, delighted at her remembering 
the story. “Since then I have made reclamations—complaints, and 
insisted on wax.” 

Miss Manners and her mother were staying in the town some 
days more, and Courval, who, before he had met them, had intended 
to go away immediately, stayed also. Before long he grew to believe 
that his hopes as to Miss Manners were not in vain. He had lived 
long enough in England to have learned English ways in the matter 
of proposals, and one day when he and Miss Manners were left alone 
in her mother’s drawing-room, he said to her— 

“Do not think me impertinent if I ask whether you remember 
one night in the ‘ Trovatore’ in London my singing false.” 

Miss Manners, blushing a little, said she did remember. 

“And do you know why? It was because I caught sight of a 
face that for days and days I had been longing to see—of your face ! 
And now that I have seen it again, no, not again, for wherever I 
have been I have seen nothing else, but that was only in fancy—now 
that I have seen it again in life, I know that when its light is taken 
from me there will be for me nothing more but darkness and misery.” 
These words Courval spoke excitedly, with his pretty tinge of French 
accent, and then went on to tell Miss Manners how deeply he loved 
her, and asked if she could love him. To which she answered, 
“T too have loved you ever since that night, Maurice.” She pro- 
nounced his name in a tone which showed that she loved to hear it 
sound in her own voice. At this moment Mrs. Manners came in, and, 
as is the way with some mothers, was much astonished at an event 
which she might have seen approaching minute by minute. Her 
suspicion, however, was fortunately not of an unpleasant nature. 

“But how did you know my face before you saw me at the opera ?” 
asked Nora presently. Maurice produced the photograph, and 
explained its history. 

“T will always love the man who made that mistake. 
carelessness that brought us together.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Manners; “it was the last droschky.” 


It was his 
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Ophelia and Hamlet, 
ACT III. SCENE I. 


A Rejoinder to an Actor’s Notes on Shakespeare (‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
May Number). 


For those of our readers who may not have read Mr. Irving's 
very interesting article on Hamlet and Ophelia in the Nineteenth 
Century of May last, we reproduce some remarks of his to render 
intelligible the different view we take of the first scene of Act iii. 
from that taken by Mr. Irving. 

“The first point on which difference of stage business has often 
turned is this,” says Mr. Irving, “ Did Hamlet know throughout 
this scene that he was watched by the King and Polonius? Is he 
conscious of this from the outset, or did he discover it in the course 
of the scene? My idea is, at the commencement of the interview he 
was too preoccupied to regard it. It is when he perceives the spies 
that he remembers he is watched.” 

“The second point is, Did Ophelia know that her father and the 
King were eavesdroppers? Superficially this may be assumed, and 
allowance made for a girl under deep affection desiring to ascertain 
the present feelings of a man who had been her lover. There is 
nothing in the text or stage directions to convict Ophelia of actual 
complicity. . . . I will only add that Ophelia’s understanding of his 
love is exquisitely compassionate : she is unmoved, though overwhelmed 
by sorrow; she cannot know or even suspect his grief—or his obliga- 
tions, and to her his state is mere calamity, a sad visitation from 
heaven.” 

As Mr. Irving truly observes in his opening paragraph that this 
scene may be read in various ways, perhaps it may not be without 
interest to lay before the public another interpretation of this most 
difficult passage, puzzling to the reader, harder still to be conceived 
by the actor. To understand it thoroughly, it must not be picked 
out and criticised as it stands, which is the fault of Mr. Irving’s 
paper; he gives us no connecting link to the previous scenes, or any 
reflex light from the subsequent conduct both of Hamlet and Ophelia. 
It must be studied by the light of the whole history of their ill-fated 
passage of love, and of their individual characters as revealed to us 
throughout the play ; then only may we hope to arrive at a consistent 
whole, fitly framed together, and our eyes be opened to what may seem 
strange and unnatural to us now. 

In thus considering their relative positions when suddenly brought 
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into contact with each other, we must not forget that it was Ophelia 
who first rejected Hamlet in obedience to her father’s and brother's 
injunctions : 


* As you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me.” Act IT. Scene 1. ; 


and that Hamlet merely accepted that refusal when he rushed into 
her room, “Pale as his shirt, ungartered, his stockings fouled, his 
knees knocking each other,” &e., evidently, I take it, on the morning 
after that terrible night when he vowed to “sweep away all trivial 
fond record.” For this seems the consecutive order of events: the 
audience and levee in Act. I. Sc. ii., to have been held in the morning; 
the parting of Laertes and Ophelia, and her father’s injunctions, on 
their return home, and the rejection of Hamlet’s letters that evening. 
Then we find Hamlet repulsed from his one consolation in all his 
sorrow, and, in no mood for the King’s feast, seeking the ramparts at 
midnight—the awful revelation—and after those early hours passed, 
perchance, in prayer (“Look you,.T'll go pray,” Sc. v.), for deter- 
mination to keep his vow he forces himself to make that wild farewell 
described (how exquisitely !) in Se. 1. Act IT. 
“He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being: That done, he lets me go: 

And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’ doors he went without their helps, 

And, to the last, bended their light on me.” 


Here lies the whole key of Hamlet’s subsequent frenzy—almost 
akin to madness—that characterises his after-meeting, and that 
strange rant over her grave. Each has repulsed the other against 
their own inclinations, Ophelia passively obedient to the will of her 
father and devoted brother, Hamlet likewise under the awful summons 
of his father’s spirit. Let us mark well that one trait in Ophelia’s 
character of blind affection and devotion to her father. She sees 
not his guile or garrulous foolishness, to her his word is law, as many 
a simple high-souled daughter has clung ere now to a worldly minded 
father, and perhaps brought out his one good part, love to something 
else besides his own selfish aims. She does not go mad for Hamlet. 
It is from her father’s death. Vide Se. v. Act IV. 


Horatio. “She speaks much of her father.” 
OPHELIA. “ They say he made a good end of it... .” 


There is no allusion to her crossed love. She even threatens her 
late lover her 
“. .. + brother shall know of it.” 
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There is nothing revealed to us to show a strong depth of love for 
him in her character. She is no doubt touched by his “words of 
sweet breath perfumed”; she is flattered and won by his noble 
presence, but still is perfectly resigned at giving him up at 
her father’s word, reluctantly, it is true, but without regret. She is 
willing even after that affecting farewell to lend herself to be the 
instrument of weaning him back to his own natural self, no doubt 
out of pure kindness, but still without giving us any ground to 
acquit her of conniving at the meeting in Act IIIT. Se. i. 

Evidently she fails to understand the passionate devotion of her 
ardent, wilful lover, who, sundered from his once dearly loved mother 
by the shock of her hasty marriage, places all his hope and consola- 

tion at the feet of the beautiful Ophelia. Such strong natures must 
‘ have some object in life to cling to, to worship heart and soul, till 
once more the dream is shattered, and our love is turned to bitterness. 
So was it with Hamlet: his real hypochondriacal madness is the rooted 
distrust of woman. It is remarkable that as his mother’s “ frailty ” 
goaded him to that fearful wish “that the Almighty had not fixed 
his canon against self-slaughter,” so “the heartache” and the “ pangs 
of despised love ” led him again to meditate suicide, quite as much as 
his unperformed purpose. Indeed, that dread task strung his nerves 
and saved him from despair. If it had not been for that all- 
absorbing thought, it would have been Hamlet we should have found 
drowned ‘neath the willow in a fit of insanity rather than Ophelia, 
who of all persons strikes us as the least likely person to have gone 
mad from grief. She indeed was a still water that ran deep. It is 
the outcome of Hamlet’s lost faith in woman “that has made him 
mad.” Mark the difference between the violent upbraidings of his 
mother or Ophelia and his frantic passion over her grave; and the 
affected madness, the “ antic disposition,” he puts on before Polonius, 
the King, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. He is mad, or rather 
frenzied, not “only mad north-north-west.” Who can say it is. 
assumed when he lets out his secret at last, when too late, in his dire 
agony. “I loved Ophelia.” In the scene before us the King is acute 
enough to mark the difference between the raving of despair and his 
strange demeanour towards himself :— 


Kine. “Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madness.” 


To sum up this review of their different dispositions, we must 
consider that Hamlet, cynical of all womankind even to a mono- 
mania—having torn himself away from the one woman he trusted— 
unable to bridge the gap of their mutual misunderstanding, still 
cherishes the hope that he is secretly loved. Ophelia, persuaded 
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that her lover is suffering from mental infirmity, yet not dreaming 
that it was the result of her rejection, accepts out of pure charity 
the task which her father and the rest had failed in—of winning him 
from the strange brain sickness which afflicts him. The brief flutter 
of a first love is over—she has given up her hopes that way—for 
how else could we expect her to consent to that meeting had she 
been of stronger self-will—had her love been really deep? Calmly 
to lie in wait for him “before lawful espials” after that last wild 
farewell is unintelligible if that parting look had really reached her 
heart’s inmost recesses. She might have written or sent for him 
privately. It is pity and not love that has moved her. Could she 
have understood his nature, her attempt at reconciliation would not 
have been the miserable failure it was. 

And now to the scene itself. In the first place we must beg to 
differ from Mr. Irving in the contention that Hamlet observes the 
King and Polonius as he enters. It does not follow from the stage 
direction of his entrance ere their exeunt, for they should be in the 
background, and he might enter through a passage R.c. or from a side- 
wing, and how is that theory to be reconciled with his not perceiving 
Ophelia, who was more prominently in his presence? And would he 
not have shunned them and retired to a more secluded spot to 
meditate, half-uttermg aloud with the intensity of his thoughts, 
which for stage purposes must be all spoken to the audience? But 
there is no pause or break in the flow of his meditations; he enters 
speaking as it were to himself, too abstracted to notice things material 
around him. 

Nor has Mr. Irving, we think, made out his case for Ophelia’s 
unconsciousness of being a decoy. She enters in full confabulation 
with King, Queen, and Polonius, hears their questioning of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, and is encouraged by the Queen to try and 
see if her “ good beauties were the cause of Hamlet’s wildness,” is 
then instructed by her father in her part—excusing and blaming 
himself with quaint reflections as is his wont, to her (To Ophelia, 
stage direction), and not to the King, who hears them standing 
by and shows by his aside how strangely they have pierced his 
conscience. If Polonius had addressed them direct to his ear, how 
could he have had the opportunity for that aside speech ? 

And one more point against Ophelia is her father’s hasty address 
on re-entering to stop the evidently expected revelations. 


“How now, Ophelia, 
You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 
We heard it all.” 


To come to the interview, which begins, with every hope of a 
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reconciliation, with Hamlet’s allusion to her prayers, at which she 
seemed to be; 
“Nymph in thy orisons, 
Be all my sins remember’d,” 


as if hinting a wish for her forgiveness of his last rejection—or 
perhaps of the wantonness of which she had believed him guilty, 
and that broke off so suddenly their meetings, while expressing a 
hope that she might still remember even his sins, and not quite 
banish his memory from her thoughts. Then her answer or cold 
commonplace of, “ How doth your honour for this many a day ?” is 
puzzling and seems to perplex him and chill him into reserve again, 
with abstracted repetition of, “I humbly thank you well, well, well.” 
Why did she not give him more encouragement, more softness to win 
again his love—she had the Queen’s consent to it? We can only 
conceive it was the consciousness of the presence of those two behind 
the arras listening—the fear of offending her father, though at 
heart the match would have been by no means displeasing to his 
ambition. Then she proffers him the presents he had given. This 
takes him by surprise—he stammers out the vain subterfuge, “ No, 
not I, I never gave you aught.” She forces him to receive them in 
her tenderest words and manner. But why? Is she ready so soon 
to forget him and really believe he has ceased to love her? It must 
surely have been a pre-intentioned trial of his affections. But he 
is too acute not to perceive that she has been set on by others. 

“Ha, ha!” he cries, “are you honest ?’ Are you honest in re- 
turning those gifts? We must follow the text closely here. 


Hamuet. “Are you fair?” 

OPHELIA. “ What means your lordship ?” 

Hamter. “That if you be honest, and fair, you should admit no 
discourse to your beauty.” 


(z.e., no scheming with others.) 


OPHELIA. “Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than with 
honesty ?” 

Ham et. “Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will sooner transform 
honesty from what it is to a bawd, than the force of 
honesty can translate beauty into his likeness; this 
was some time a paradox, but now the time gives it 
proof ;” 


ze. 1 take it that as you return the presents I honestly gave, our 
discourse is at an end. Honesty and beauty have had sweet com- 
merce together, but now beauty returns the presents in unbelief, so 
that beauty’s love even makes honesty false. This is the parados. 
Surely this is a more obvious explanation than Mr. Irving’s rather far- 
fetched allusion to the Queen. The Queen is not in his thoughts at 
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that moment—it is the climax of those quick flashes of repartee which 
Hamlet, or rather Shakespeare, so much delighted in inserting. Then 
he pauses and begins, “I did love you once.” That is his defence as 
well, perhaps, as a trial of her love. She has tried him ; now it is his 
turn, and Ophelia is too simple and pure-minded not to allow herself 
to be easily sounded. Touched by her avowal that ‘she did too once 
believe in him, and convinced of her truth—knowing how hopeless 
must be the renewal of their intercourse, he tries to shake her belief 
even to his own detriment—till desperately he forces out, “I loved 
you not.” But what other woman would have believed such an open 
declaration of falseness, or would not have denied the self-implication 
with vehemence? Still the gentle Ophelia takes him literally, and so 
affecting is her pathetic display of real grief at being so deceived that 
he sadly, tenderly bids her hide her innocence and purity in a convent, 
and not lay herself out to such things as she must meet with in this 
wicked world. “ We are all arrant knaves.” He will not undeceive her, 
as the bitterness would be greater. If she can believe he loved her 
not, let her wipe that false passage of love from her mind. He nobly 
sacrifices himself with accusations of imagined crimes, rather than let 
her pine on the thought that it was a true lifelong love she had 
rejected. With this affecting warning he turns from her, and in 
turning catches sight of Polonius’s head, or a movement in the arras, 
which again excites his suspicions with the sudden “ Where’s your 
father ?” In her confusion and shame she murmurs the vague “ At 
home, my lord.” It is simply fearfulness for the result of a discovery 
that the untruth escapes from her. But it is enough for him to find 
that she too can spy on him—he is indeed “ fooled to the top of his 
bent ”—all his cynical distrust of women is aroused, he turns on her 
with those bitter upbraidings, “If she will marry he will give her 
that plague for a dowry.” 

“ Be thou as chaste,” &c. She could believe his love and yet return 
his remembrances—that is the calumny that must cling to her if she 
marry another, and not an excuse for his own suspicions, for what has 
he had to allay them? Rather they have been confirmed. 

Fiercer and wilder his resentment grows, till he works himself into 
an ungovernable fury (similar to that in which he upbraids his mother 
afterwards), but still broken by those piteous appeals to her to bury 
herself in a nunnery, ere she learn the practices of false woman amidst 
the hot air of a corrupt court. Mark that touching farewell, thrice 
uttered, like the good night, mother, of Scene iv., at first reproachful, 
softening each time to the heartbroken accents of the last one. Such 
a nature cannot sustain anger long, it needs must melt. And then, 
with all the caustic misanthropy that breaks from him, escapes the 
terrible secret which is always so apt to do so in his wildest moods: 








ACT Ill. SCENE L 


+ Those that are married already, all bué one shall live,” just as after 
the excitement on killing Polonius he cries— 


“ Almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother.” 


If he was assuming madness he would have been far too cautious to 
betray himself; he would have expressed an incoherent devotion to 
Ophelia, in order to mislead Polonius that he was still “harping on 
his daughter.” But no! this is a real unaffected outburst—that one 
subject in which madness lay. What man is there that is not virtually 
mad on one point—that has not one spark which is ever smouldering 
in the recesses of his brain? It is the distinction between an 
enthusiast and one on whom the mortal coldness like death itself 
has come down, the man of no enthusiasm—no affection. 

It is to be noted that the farewell is not uttered at the end of his 
last speech—he does not risk it in words—they are choking him— 
probably he tears himself away as before, “ his eyes to the last bending 
their light on her” (Act III. se. ii.). 

Thus ends their last meeting but one, when to her also he puts on 
that affected gaiety to cover his deeper thoughts. She has failed to 
understand him—she too would “ pluck out the heart of his mystery,” 
and he must act to her too. Even then throwing out deep hints to 
show he can never forget—half in reproach—half in forgiveness to 
her remarks, “’Tis brief,” he answers, “as woman’s love.” For her 
part, she seems to be ignorant of all regret—she has behaved guilelessly, 
yet perhaps weakly. Her sorrow is, she has failed to bring that noble 
prince to his right mind who once swore devotion to her. It is charity 
and gentle pity that moves her—no depth of passionate love. She 
has but one love, that is her father. She is the model virgin daughter 
whose bark has never launched on the wild sea of blighted hopes, only 
danced o’er the light waves in the harbour of first courtship. And 
yet she wins us all by the depth of purity and affection that her mind 
is stayed on. ; 

In conclusion, to the rendering of this difficult passage I would 
recommend the actor to study that description by Ophelia of his first 
farewell, of which this is in fact but an accidental repetition : 


“He took me by the wrist, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 
At last—a little shaking of my arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down— 
He raised a sigh,” &c., &e. Act II. Scene i. 


Such seems to me the consistent interpretation of this most inte- 
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resting scene, and if in these broken vows I have dwelt hardly on 
Ophelia, yet I cannot but think we are driven to the conclusion that, 
however well-intentioned her lending herself to the schemes of others 
may be, it was a most dire mistake. We can still love her as the 
sweet flower of affection growing up among the tares of deceit and 
guile, and can feel that no advice could have been really kinder than 
that sad “Get thee to a nunnery, ay, and quickly too,” with all 
our sympathies for those crossed purposes which have brought tears 
to her happy virginhood, and with her we may indeed bewail 
the fate of that unhappy prince who never illustrated more 
forcibly than in this scene how much the truly noble and sensitive 
heart can be all utterly misunderstood even by those who would love 
him best. 
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Monsieur de Balzac’s Intimate Friend. 


A yeEaR or two ago, during a brief sojourn at Spa, I met with an old 
gentleman who professed to have known Balzac intimately, and whose 
admiration for the author of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ verged on 
idolatry. His memory was stored with a marvellous fund of recol- 
lections and miscellaneous ana connected with the eminent writer, 
and so inexhaustible were the anecdotical resources at his command 
that whenever he had an opportunity of broaching his favourite 
topic—and he generally contrived to lead up to it in some way or 
other—like the celebrity of cork leg notoriety, he never stopped. 
His travelling library, he told me, consisted of two volumes, ‘ Eugénie 
Grandet’ and the ‘ Physiologie du Mariage,’ the latter of which he 
affirmed to be the cleverest social satire ever penned; and I have 
heard him seriously maintain with a sublime indifference to contradic- 
tion that not one of the later works of Gustave Doré—which, by the 
by, he had not seen—could by any possibility be compared to his 
illustrations of the ‘ Contes drolatiques.’ I imagine that at the Hétel 
de Flandre, where he had taken up his quarters, his society could 
scarcely have been much in request, for “ toujours Balzac” is in the 
long-run as bad as “toujours perdrix,” and he literally talked of 
nothing else; but I confess that his enthusiasm interested me, and 
during our after-dinner strolls in the Sept Heures walk or the Allée 
du Marteau I made a regular practice of drawing him out. One 
evening M. de Savonniéres, as he was described in the Saison de 
Spa, was more than usually communicative, and among the stories 
he related the following struck me as being so characteristic that I 
afterwards noted them down as nearly as I could remember in my 
informant’s own words. 

“You must know,” he said, “that Balzac was in many essential 
points a worthy disciple of the great Gargantua, and especially in his 
appetite, which on certain occasions was prodigious. One mornin 
we had agreed to breakfast together at a tavern near St. Cloud, and 
were soon engaged in discussing an enormous pyramid of fried 
gudgeons and another of cutlets, two-thirds of each dish falling as a 
matter of course to my companion’s share. When the supply was 
exhausted, he candidly owned that he was still hungry; and sum- 
moning the waiter by a series of sharp taps with his knife on the 
table, commenced questioning him as to the remaining resources of 
the establishment. Every item he proposed was responded to by a 
negative shake of the head ; beef, chicken, and fricandeau were in turn 
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suggested, and still came the discouraging ‘II n’y en a plus’; until I 
lost all patience, and asked the gargon point blank if he could not 
contrive to give us some Sphinx. ‘T'll see,’ he replied, delighted at 
the mention of a new dish, and vanished down the creaking stairs 
leading to the kitchen. When he was gone, Balzac turned to me, and 
said gravely, ‘Did my ears deceive me, or was it Sphinx you asked 
for?’ ‘ Parbleu, I answered, ‘you expect in a place like this to be 
served as if you were at the Maison Dorée; you might just as well 
have asked for Sphinx, and as you didn’t, I did.’ Presently the waiter 
reappeared, with a face more disconsolate than ever. ‘ Monsieur, il 
ny ena plus!’ At this unexpected announcement Balzac stared for 
a moment in speechless amazement, then burst into a laugh that set 
the glasses ringing, and shook the whole house from top to bottom; 
his merriment was too contagious to be resisted, and we both roared 
till we nearly fell out of our seats, while the waiter, utterly unconscious 
of haying said anything unusual, assumed an expectant attitude, and 
never moved a muscle. I had just strength enough left to order 
cheese and a salad, when Balzac, recovering his breath by a mighty ° 
effort, gasped out: ‘Don’t you see, he has strict orders on no 
account to say “Il n’y en a pas,” which would affect the credit of 
his master’s larder; but “Il n’y en a plus,” meaning “We are out 
of it to-day, but shall have plenty more to-morrow.”’ On leaving, 
he expressed his regret to the chef that Sphinx was not included 
in his bill of fare, recommending him, when he got it, to dress it 
a V Egyptienne.” 

“Did you ever see his ‘ Ressources de Quinola’?” inquired the 
narrator, when we had sufficiently digested the foregoing anecdote. 
I replied that I had witnessed the revival of the piece some years ago 
at the Vaudeville, and that it had been a failure. “Just so,” he 
assented; “with all his talent, he had no idea of dramatic construc- 
tion. What is technically called the ‘charpente’ was altogether 
beyond him; and if ‘Mercadet’ had not been arranged by Dennery, 
it would never have kept possession of the stage. When he brought 
‘ Quinola’ to the Odéon in 1842, and declared his intention of reading 
it himself, the foyer was crowded with the members of the company, 
including Madame Dorval, who, not being comprised in the cast, came 
simply out of curiosity. The four first acts were listened to atten- 
tively, and notwithstanding the obscurity of the plot and the total 
absence of harmony in the details, produced a great effect, partly due 
to the author’s manner of reading, and partly to the flashes of genius 
which every now and then startled the audience, and caused the 
incongruities of the drama to be temporarily forgotten. At the end 
of the fourth act Balzac rolled up his manuscript, and to the conster- 
nation of all present coolly announced that the fifth was not yet 
written, but that he would tell them what it was likely to be. ‘ What 
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does he mean?’ whispered Madame Dorval to me. ‘ Whoever heard “AN 
of a fifth act being told? He must be mad.’ ‘Not in the least, I 
said; ‘it is only his way. I should not have been surprised if he had 
improvised the whole piece instead of an act; he is quite capable of 
doing it.’ ‘C'est égal,’ murmured the actress, ‘such a thing was 
never known, and he must break down.’ And so, unfortunately, he 
did; during the first two or three scenes he was tolerably intelligible, 
but from that point he began to flounder, and long before he had 
arrived at the dénowement he and his hearers were completely lost in 
a maze of exits and entrances, jumbled together without rhyme or 
reason, and terminating in the most hopeless and irremediable con- 
fusion. ‘What did I tell you?’ said Madame Dorval, rising from her 
chair, while the rest of the assembly, bewildered and disheartened, 
were one by one leaving the room; ‘there is matter enough in those 
five acts for twenty plays, but your friend has made a fatal mistake : 
he has put all his eggs into one basket ! ” 

Soon after, I happened to remark how felicitous Balzac had gene- 
rally been in his choice of names for the different personages of his 
novels. “ Yes,” answered M. de Sayonnieres, “that is one of his 
strong points, and you would hardly believe the immense importance 
he attached to it. Iwill give you an instance. He was writing a 
tale for the Revue des Deux Mondes, and had been for some days 
in quest of a suitable designation for the hero, but without success, 
and came to me one morning lamenting his inability to discover what 
he wanted. I suggested that, if all other means failed, this rara avis 
might possibly be found by simply examining the names over the 
shop doors during his walk—a plan already hit upon by Victor Hugo, 
who owed his Gubetta in ‘Lucrece Borgia’ to a Savoyard fumiste. 
Balzac jumped at the idea, decided to begin at once, and insisted on 
my accompanying him; I consented, though if I had known to what 
I was exposing myself I should have thought twice about it. How- 
ever, off we started from the Rue du Coq to the Boulevard Montmartre, 
and from thence down the Rue de Cléry to the Place des Victoires, by 
which time my eyes and legs were fairly tired out, and I declared I 
would go no farther. ‘Only as far as the Rue du Bouloi,’ urgently 
pleaded Balzac; ‘something tells me that there we must succeed.’ 
‘Be it so,’ I replied, ‘but not an inch after that,’ and followed him 
resignedly down the Rue du Bouloi, until just as we reached the 
extreme end where it merges into the Rue de la Jussienne my com- 
panion stopped, grew pale with excitement, and seizing hold of my 
arm, pointed to an inscription in half obliterated letters over a door 
on our left, and exclaimed triumphantly, ‘ Marcas!’ 

“The name did not impress me as being particularly euphonious, 
and I told him so, but he cut me short immediately. ‘ Not another 
word! It is strange, romantic, sublime! The man who owns that name 
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must be a great artist, a sculptor, or an engraver of precious metals, 
another Benvenuto Cellini! Inquire what is his profession, and you 
will see that I am right.’ Leaving my enthusiast gazing rapturously 
at the dissyllable which had so captivated his fancy, I went into the 
house, obtained from the concierge the desired information, and came 
back with the tidings that Monsieur Marcas was—a tailor! Balzac 
seemed a little disconcerted, but speedily recovered himself. ‘Never 
mind,’ he said, ‘a name like that deserves a better fate: I will prefix a 
mysterious Z to the mysterious Marcas, and immortalise him ;’ and so 
he did.” 

The last anecdote the old gentleman favoured me with that evening 
had reference to an ingenious method adopted by our author of 
squaring accounts with the postilions when travelling through 
Germany in a chaise de poste. “You shall hear it,” he said, “in his 
own words: ‘I was terribly puzzled how to pay them, not knowing a 
syllable of the language, nor understanding the value of their money. 
At last a luminous idea flashed upon me; I filled a leather bag with 
kreutzers, and when we changed horses, and the postilion came to 
the carriage door, I looked him full in the face, and put into his hand 
piece by piece kreutzer after kreutzer until I saw him smile. Then 
I instinctively knew that I had given him a coin too much, so I quietly 
took it back again, ef mon homme était payé.’” 

Shortly after we separated for the night, and on returning to my 
hotel I found a telegram awaiting my arrival, which obliged me to 
take the early train to Paris on the following morning ; so that, much 
to my regret, I was unable to bid my communicative acquaintance 
adieu, and have never beheld him since. I had almost forgotten this 
singular rencontre, when some weeks later I chanced to fall in with 
X——, one of the French critics best versed in modern literature, 
and an especial admirer of Balzac. In the course of conversation, 
“By the way,” I remarked, “I met some one not long ago who 
has your favourite author at his fingers’ ends,” and related to him 
my Spa adventure, not forgetting the anecdotes I had already noted. 

X smiled, rather oddly I thought. “ Ah!” he said, “so you have 
seen Flicoteau!” Then, perceiving my look of surprise, he went on— 
“an elderly man with grey hair, short and stout, and limps a little as 
he walks ?” 

T could not help owning that this description tallied exactly with 
the appearance of M. de Savonniéres, but assured the critic that he 
must be mistaken, the name of Flicoteau being totally unknown to me. 

“My good sir,” he replied, “they are one and the same person. 
Savonniéres is a village in Touraine, the birthplace of the talkative 
gentleman in question; on the strength of which he calls himself 
Flicoteau de Savonniéres, dropping the Flicoteau, bien entendu, 
whenever he conveniently can.” 
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“Well,” I said, rather annoyed, “at all events he knew Balzac 
well.” 

“T doubt if he ever saw him in his life,” was X 
reply. “Did he borrow money of you?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered indignantly. 

“Then you had a lucky escape, for he doesn’t generally give his 
stories gratis, and people can hardly refuse a few louis to the intimate 
friend of so great a man.” . 

It struck me that I might probably have been indebted for my 
exemption from the usual tribute to my sudden departure from Spa, 
but this I kept to myself. 

“To give Flicoteau his due,” continued X——, “ he has crammed ” 
(he said “ pioché”) “ most industriously, and appropriated every scrap of 
anecdote relating to Balzac that has appeared in print; for instance, 
that story of the kreutzers you alluded to is taken word for word from 


Madame de Girardin, and the other three from Léon Gozlan !” 
* * * * ~ * 





"s exasperating 


It is hard, very hard, to see one’s illusions thus ruthlessly shattered, 
but without any disrespect to M. Flicoteau de Savonniéres, and after 
carefully consulting the writers in question, I feel bound to indorse 
the foregoing statement as substantially correct. 
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An Apology for Flirtation. 


“An! women are fickle!” you tell me. 
“ Well—yes—if by fickle you mean 
A trifle less false than you men are; 
And greatly more true than we seem.” 


“But women are cruel—so cruel! 
They flatter and coax for a while, 
Then tread on the hearts that we give them, 
And deal us a blow with a smile!” 


“We are cruel—it may be; but cruel 
In a million of charming ways; 

So sorry at times to have hurt you, 
So kind on the gloomiest days. 


“But you men!—you calculate nicely 
How near you may go, or how far, 
And never one moment you soften, 
Nor pity the hopes that you mar. 


“And when you at last are successful, 
And the flower floats down to your feet, 
Its colours are no more so perfect, 
Its perfume is no more so sweet. 


“You leave it to lie on the roadside 
(First trampling it down in the dust), 
And fancy that such is your right here, 
To break and to outrage our trust. 


“You think us so weak, till we sting you, 
And give you at last your deserts ; 
And then you turn round in your anger 
And vow that all women are flirts. 


“Believe me, that if you would let us 
Be honest and true, as we are 
(Not striving to conquer us always), 


The world would be better by far.” 











‘ Mlease to remember the Grotto ! ” 


I Have let my cave (furnished), put out my little dog upon board 
wages, and substituting the chimney-pot and umbrella of carnal life 
for my cockle-hat and staff, have sunk the hermit in the T.G. In 
the month of August last my foot was on my native flagstones, and 
my name—as usual. 

One of my first excursions was to a place where I had spent many 
pleasant days. I started from a (to me) new railway station, with a 
new hotel attached, and passed through unknown parts of London 
into what had been the happy hunting-grounds of my youth—into 
streets and squares, where I had known fields and pastures. Where 
yonder church points its slim spire upwards to the sky I have 
hunted hedgehogs. Upon the site of that row of shops winking at 
me in the sun with their greasy plate-glass windows stood a “ bull- 
finch ” fall of pollard beeches, where squirrels did abound. Out of a 
pond (famous for its efts and other treasures, which I drew wriggling 
from its green bosom in the infancy of the aquarium fwrore) has 
risen a stately “ public,” which looks as though it would like to have 
a music-hall if the Middlesex magistrates were agreeable. I said to 
myself, “ There is no country left. Babylon the greatest has eaten 
up my fields and my trees, has absorbed my saurians, and driven my 
hedgehogs and my squirrels—where, oh where?” I was mistaken. 
Within the postal delivery, at a distance of forty minutes from 
London’s “ central roar,” I came to the dear old spot from which I 
can see five counties, and ne’er a desirable villa residence ; where, 
when the fulness of the time came, I heard the whirr of the 
partridge, and sent the stately pheasant to his bread-sauce. How is 
it that the belt of country just outside London is more rural than 
much more distant lands? I take it that what we call “ cockneyism ” 
radiates from given centres, and that the spots which escape any circle 
are the brightest and most lovely. By cockneyism in this sense 
I mean the hideous eruption which takes place under certain cireum- 
stances, when town and country are thrown together. You don’t find it 
in any great town, or where bricks and mortar are quite out of sight. 
When you put the two powders which form a Seidlitz draught together, 
there is a fizz; when you rub town with country, there is cockneyism. 

I am out of any such circles where I stand. Cockneys to right of 
me, Cockneys to left of me, Cockneys behind me, pile up their 
wonders! There is a wild squirrel in the tree above my head, and 
2c2 
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just look at the rabbits scampering about down yonder, in the flower- 
bordered fringe of the wood. 

Taking my walks abroad in other suburban districts, I had ob- 
served that the British working-man has lapsed from his whilom 
toleration of ugliness and squalor, and condescended to take hints 
from a bloated aristocracy concerning the uses to which a few cheap 
flowers may be put towards making the outside of his dwelling 
beautiful for a good many months in the year. No such effeminacy 
has travelled this way. Taking my walks abroad, I find the same 
fine old-fashioned disregard of sanitary laws and proud persistence 
in dirt and discomfort which shed independence (and typhus fever) 
round the poor man’s cot twenty-five years ago. “ Here,” I said to 
myself, “ will I find no change ; nothing learned ; nothing forgotten.” 
As I thus mused, a shrill voice at my elbow piped out, “ Please to 
remember the grotto!” 

“ Remember the grotto, my littleman?” said I. “Of course I do! 
The grotto is erected at evening song, upon the feast of Saint 
Bivalvus the Oyster... . a feast—like the supper of Polonius— 
whereat he eats not, but is eaten; and which falls on the 14th day of 
August in every year. From this day his worship is continued 
through all the months in the names of which the letter + is found. 
I presume that as August is pronounced as though it were spelled 
with ano and an 7, the object of our devotions is held entitled to 
half of it, by way of compromise between sound and orthography. 
The grotto which you ask me to remember is a structure somewhat in 
the form of a beehive, composed of the relics of the departed saint. 
With the assistance of your young friends, you have selected the 
largest and shiniest shells—the concave shells, within which the good 
Bivalvus passed his irreproachable life—and you have spread them 
(shiny face downwards) in a circle round a candle firmly stuck in 
the ground. Upon this foundation you have built a series of super- 
structures of the same material, so contrived that the deepest con- 
cavity of the shell in the upper row shall be found immediately above 
the spot where the ruins of those in the lower series are in apposi- 
tion. You have narrowed your concentric rings as you proceeded, 
until one shall suffice to crown the edifice; or, being removed, 
presents an orifice through which the wick of the taper destined to 
illumine your pious work can be ignited.” 

I spoke, you will remark, with my usual clearness and precision. I 
have only to add that the words were delivered in my best manner 
(with proper emphasis and action), about three feet over the little boy’s 
head. I find that to be thoroughly oracular one has to address 
people over their heads. 

“Your grotto constructed,” I continued, “you have the privilege 
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conceded by custom, of appealing to passers by for some trifling 
pecuniary recognition of your skill, and so amass a fund for the 
repayment of expenses incurred in the purchase of a candle, and for 
providing innocent refreshment after your labours. You come to me, 
my child, saying ‘ Please to remember the grotto!’ and as an appro- 
priate receptacle for—the expected halfpenny, you hold out——” 
Here I looked down to designate with an easy flourish of my left hand 
the oyster-shell I expected to see in his outstretched paw; and lo! 
I beheld a piece of broken galley-pot! 

“You should have an oyster-shell,” I said severely. 

“Please to remember the grotto!” he piped once more. 

“T will not give you anything,” I replied, with dignity and de- 
cision, “ except in an oyster-shell.” 

He looked me straight in the face, and asked, “ Wot’s that ?” 

This painful scene shall not be prolonged. 

The “grotto” turned out to be a dirty heap of broken potsherds (with- 
out a scrap of candle inside), and its architect had never seen an oyster ! 

I was about to kick the wretched imposition into space, and its 
impostor (half a brick in hand) was whining “ You just do!” when 
fortunately my host drove past, and interposed. ‘My dear fellow,” 
he explained when I had “ jumped up” as he bade me, and we were 
trotting along home—“ oysters have been three-and-sixpence a dozen 
ever since that brat was born.” 

From this text I preach how hard old customs die; how quick and 
easy is the growth of Sham. Years ago, when oysters began to be 
dear, and their shells scarce, a bygone generation of small boys eked 
out their supply of legitimate grotto-building material with broken 
flower-pots. The next set probably increased the use of the false 
ingredient, and were succeeded by a race which ignored the meaning 
of the true. Just as the old sailor’s knife (which had had seven new 
blades and four new handles) was prized by him as the gift his 
mother made him when first he went to sea—so the grotto continued 
to be the grotto, however built; and the halfpence collected in a 
fractured jam-pot passed as current, and brought as much as those 
which had been dropped into mother-of-pearl. By a somewhat 
similar process we have vulgarised May Day, taken whatever sense 
there was in it out of the 5th of November, and raised that colossal 
nuisance the Christmas Box. We seize an old custom and dress it 
up in modern clothes till it looks like a supernumerary “ guest” at a 
theatrical banquet. Sometimes we bury the body and bow down before 
its old clothes. It would be interesting to look around us and see what 
a number of grottos built up of broken flower-pots there are about. 

Custom—says the proverb—is second nature. It has become 
natural to think of custom as the exclusive property of the old and 
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experienced . . . . to look upon usage, precedent, and principle as 
weapons over which age stands on guard, and which youth is inces- 
santly striving to blunt, spike, and otherwise put hors de combat. I 
may be wrong, but I really think that there is some mistake here. 
I find it in the nursery, in the school; I have known students more 
pedantic than their professors, and sucking lawyers, divines, artists, 
soldiers, sailors, and what not, who cleaved with fanatical tenacity to 
customs which their seniors had learned to despise,-and would gladly 
abandon to the limbo of Time’s lumber-room. Let us begin at the 
beginning. ‘There is no stauncher conservative than the child. Do 
something for him or her, and you must ever afterwards do it in the 
same way. ‘Tell her or him a story, and on the repetition (which 
is sure to be demanded) vary one particle from the original narrative, 
and see how you will be “ put back”! Later on, the small boy, who 
came last term, delights to impart the traditions of the “ house” 
or the customs of the school to the smaller boy who is a novus. 
The latter burns to teach the uninitiated of the future the lore with 
which his bosom swells to-day. Later on still, you may take fierce 
young men from as many great schools, and although any four of 
them will agree that the customs upheld by the fifth are childish and 
of no value, each one of them will rush into print, and denounce in 
the Times as an ignoramus and a cad the wretch who will dare to 
breathe a word against the particular lex loci under which he made 
Latin verses or played cricket. We are learning how troublesome 
young assistant masters can be, upon somewhat similar lines. 

Is it the fogies in military messes who oppose innovation, or the 
youngsters? Mr. Soup-hunter (just called) would perish sooner than 
call the judge “ my lord.” Wiseacre, Q.C., whose hair is as grey as 
his wig, has long ago ceased to say “my lud.” When in the House 
of Commons some trifling slip is made, who are the quickest and the 
loudest to cry “ Oh, oh!” or “ Order, order”? Take my word for it 
they are honourable gentlemen who have not otherwise heard their 
own voices in that august chamber. It is no use saying these are 
trifles. The needle of the mariner’s compass is a trifle, but it gives 
no trifling indications. Every one of us, from the schoolboy upwards, 
likes to be an authority upon this or that, and to seem to be an old 
hand. The first thing one picks up of a profession or calling is 
its slang—the next its traditions. Not to be up in customs betokens 
greenness —to enforce them upon the green implies experience. 
When the green fruit has ripened, and the true knowledge has made 
its mark, one may have fresh ideas and lilt at stale ones. There are 
indeed juvenile reformers of everybody and everything for whom 
nothing is sacred, and these you will observe have no more fierce 
assailants than persons of their own age. They may hayve—they 
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generally do have—a select band of toadies who koo-too them, but be 
they right or be they wrong, they are given their portion with the prigs 
before their beards are grown, and usually become fogies at thirty. 

How does history bear me out? The student of all countries and 
of every epoch has made himself more or less conspicuous as a rapparee 
and a rebel against every authority but his own. He has lightly had 
his fling at laws, human and divine, only respecting his own folly. 
Judged by the customs of its alumni, a German university is an asylum 
for idiots. Within our own memory aristocratic Oxford could not 
maintain decent order during the bestowal of her highest honours in 
her most solemn temple, on her greatest day; until she swore in her 
young lady guests as pro-proctors! In times gone by, the City of 
London could curb the king’s prerogative, but was not able to keep its 
own “ prentice boys” in order. 

If my theory be correct, it will account for the changes which have 
affected many old customs, and for the existence of shadows long after 
the body which once cast them has vanished. For example: If my 
little boy who did not know “ wot” an oyster was had been instructed 
as to grotto-building on the Feast of St. Bivalvus by his father, who 
had learned the custom from his parent, and so on, that youth would 
have known the meaning of what he was about; and when there were 
no oysters, there naturally would have been no grotto erected to 
welcome their arrival. But his tutor was probably an elder brother, 
who followed the example of the big boys next door, who had accom- 
modated themselyes—as already surmised—on previous occasions to 
altered exigencies of form, leaving the substance altogether out of 
consideration, and looking only to the contemplated result—i.e., the 
collection of halfpence. I have noticed that the collection of the 
halfpence forms a most vital part in the organisation of ancient 
customs, and that when there are no halfpence to collect they very 
soon fall into oblivion. 

So we will go on building grottos of something, and formulate 
conundrums for the antiquary of the future, to match with several 
set by our forefathers to puzzle the antiquary of to-day. Why do we 
make fools on the first of April? Why do we eat goose on Michael- 
mas Day? There was colour in the custom once, but Time has washed 
it out. Where there are no halfpence to be collected, there is frequently 
something to eat and drink. These usages have generally a Pagan 
origin. Christianity took them up second-hand, because the people 
liked them. Gradually the piety dropped out, and what had begun 
in godliness remained only for gluttony. 

When the recorder of London goes in full fig to the Court of 
Exchequer, and gravely counts down so many hobnails and cuts up 
so many sticks upon the green table, he is building a grotto out of 
broken flower-pots. The city holds what was once a forge and a forest 
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in Ireland, on condition of shoeing the king’s horses in the one, and 
cutting firewood for his use in the other, for ever. I do not suppose 
that her Majesty’s expenditure for farriers’ bills is much reduced by 
this arrangement; and imagine that were she to visit her good city 
of Londonderry, the Lord Mayor would find some difficulty in keeping 
the fires alight of the stipulated material. But the halfpence come 
in galore! A more picturesque custom is that under which the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington deposit in the chapel royal 
of Windsor Castle, on the anniversaries of the battles of Blen- 
heim and Waterloo, each one a French flag, to show that they hold 
their broad lands in grand sergeantry of the Crown. But even these 
natty satin banners are grottos made of broken flower-pots, when the 
origin and meaning of the tenure of which they are relics is examined. 
The funny little three-cornered patch which hangs behind a barrister’s 
gown is a grotto made of broken flower-pots. It was his purse. It 
used to be infra dig. for him to take money from clients. It was his. 
duty to move justice on their behalf for love. But they might slip 
a fee into the purse behind his back, pretty much as young lovers in 
farces tip the chambermaid. The halfpence come in direct now, but 
the robemaker must have his grotto. 

In our marriage festivities we have several grottos made of broken 
flower-pots, as you will find on reading Mr. Jefferson’s pleasant book 
on brides and bridals ; and so with many simpler things we do. Read 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ and see for yourself. When we blow a 
kiss to our friends in the Park, do we remember that we are adopting 
an old gesture of Pagan worship? We grasp the hand of our neigh- 
bour when we meet because we are glad to see him, not for the 
purpose of preventing him from giving usa black eye. He drinks 
out of the loving-cup we hold for him at a civic feast without the 
least fear that we will use our dinner-knife for other than its legiti- 
mate purpose. If he happen to sneeze, do we say, “God bless you!” 
out of reverence for the Talmudical decree, or respect for the edict of 
Saint Gregory the Pope? Very few of us are aware that the patriarch 
Jacob was the first man who ever sneezed twice—all his anteriors 
having died with their first cold in the head; and that sneezing was 
a symptom of attack by a pestilence which raged in the middle ages. 
We are all the time building potsherd grottos. 

The ceremony of bowing has long been performed without any oyster- 
shells in it. When gentlemen bowed, they removed their hats with 
a graceful sweep, and bent, bareheaded, before the object of their 
salutation. Our golden youth imitate the spasmodic action of automa- 
tons which used to gyrate on barrel-organs—stand bolt upright, lift their 
beavers with a snatch, put them back with a jerk, and think—poor 
things !—that they have made a bow! When I wasa boy, we used to 
have our visiting cards when our friends were “not at home,” as a 
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token that we had wished to visit them. Now we post pasteboard to 
show that we won’t take the trouble to call. 

Pilgrims and sojourners in foreign lands who come back to what 
they will call “home” often find what they take to be a weary waste 
of broken potsherds where they expected to find the rosy light of 
sea-shell pink and shimmering glint of pearl. The old nest in which 
we were hatched is broken up; or if it exist, exists not for us as it 
used to be. We have lost our place at the table, the servants no 
longer call us “Master Tom,” we are put into the guest’s room, and 
we feel some shyness about ringing the bell—we are chicks no longer, 
but visitors. It is greatly our own fault: we expect to find things 
exactly as we left them. Our ten years in India, our cruise in the 
Pacific, our career at Timbuctoo, are episodes for us: they are “a 
tale that is told” for the rest. When we claim our baggage at 
Waterloo or Charing Cross, all the surroundings seem so familiar, we 
can hardly realise that we have been away at all. For those who 
live at home at ease, going on as usual, our absence is a break—a 
big break at first, but time has surely bridged it. We do not see the 
bridge. We stand at the verge of the gap, and sigh to think how 
wide it yawns. They, for whom there is no gulf, wonder why we 
hesitate, and hang back. We think them cold, they think us changed. 
Now in these cases the grotto is really there . . . . it is built of 
veritable oyster-shells, and has a candle inside, unlighted. Let some 
thoughtful hand illume the wick, and then what a change is there! 
Unkindness comes “from want of thought as well as want of heart.” 
You meet the friend of your youth casually in the street. You left 
him a slim gentleman, with prospects to match his figure. Heisnow 
a portly personage, with a large bank account, and capital letters 
after his name. You greet him with both hands, and he observes, 
“Bless me, is it you? You've been abroad, haven’t you?” Been 
abroad, indeed! Why, he borrowed five pounds of you on the strength 
of your getting that appointment, proposed your health (most feel- 
ingly) at the farewell dinner you gave at Richmond, and went off on 
the tender with tears in his eyes when you sailed from Southampton 
water. He cuts short your eager questioning about old times with 
“Well, come up and see us,” and with an airy “ Ta-ta” he hurries off 
without saying where or when. ll the world knows that he lives in 
that fine house at the corner of Roland Road and Oliver Gardens, and 
that his wife receives on Thursdays. He has forgotten that you are 
not of the world . . . . youdo not bear in mind how busy he is. 
He tells his wife (who is informed what a good fellow you are) to expect 
you, and when Thursday after Thursday passes, “ He cometh not,” she 
says ; and they are sorry to find how absence (in your case) makes the 
heart grow colder. You, on your side, will see the ungrateful beggar 
—somewhere, before you will look him out in the Court Guide. It 
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is his place—you think—to find you—you ! who have no local habita- 
tion but your club, where the hall porter does not know you yet. 

Sometimes instead of the “ Well, come up and see us,” the more 
jovial “ Come along and sec us” is heard, arms are linked, and you are 
carried along nolens volens, to behold Paterfamilias in his glory ... . 
to rejoice with him over his handsome wife, his happy children, and 
the manifold good things the gods have provided since you last met. 

Women as a rule do not take to their husbands’ old friends. Madame 
does not quite like your being welcomed to an intimacy which you 
have not won through her. Besides, in talking over old times you 
have mentioned names which she does not know, and asked questions 
which she cannot answer. She seeks better information of her lord 
when you have gone, and a nuit blanche is the consequence. You go 
to your lodgings quite delighted with the warmth of your reception, 
and are just getting up from breakfast when your host calls—to 
insist upon your taking up your quarters in his house? Not quite. 
He beats about the bush, praises his wife’s temper, protests how 
happy is their married life, urges you (jocularly) to go and do like- 
wise, and ends by blurting out, “ For God’s sake don’t tell her a word 
about ” You call once, and are not asked again. Madame 
does not invite you, because you shirk her questions; Monsieur will 
not, for fear you should answer them. What you took for a candle 
in that grotto is a cracker, and you have lighted it. 

Sojourners and pilgrims sometimes bring in their baggage from 
abroad a fine supply of broken potsherds wherewith to build grottos 
for loving, patient hearts, in which such echoes as “ It will be all right 
when good old Jack comes home”—*“ Never mind! wait till dear 
Fanny is with us again ”—have ofttimes sounded ; and where the 
memory of the absent has been kept bright and warm by pure un- 
selfish fires. But success has spoiled “good old Jack,” and “ dear 
Fanny” is so soaked through and through with her children that 
she has not a thought for any one else. They do not remember your 
grotto. They are offended because you cannot gush over theirs. 

In some grottos the candle goes out very soon . . . . in others 
it burns like Vesta’s fire, never to be extinguished. 

I go to revisit my old school, and find . . . . or fancy that I find 
.... that everything has shrunk. The boys have got smaller, so 
have the playing fields, the river, and the rooms in which I passed the 
happiest days of my life. The head master, whom I had gifted with 
omniscience, asks me—me! for information on this or that. The 
virtue has departed from the hot gooseberry tarts, and indigestion 
reigns in its stead. The candle has gone out in my grotto. 

I send the school library my last book, and in acknowledgment I 
receive a boyish letter thanking me for the gift, which is taken—the 
writer says—as a gratifying token of my continued interest in the 
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school of which I am .... he is pleased to add... . so dis- 
tinguished an “old boy.” I declare to you that if my publisher had 
sent me five hundred guineas for the fifth edition of that work, 
inclosed in a criticism from—say—the Saturday scarifier, lauding it 
as the novel of the age, I should not have been so pleased. My 
grotto is made of real pearl now, lit up with a Gramm’s electric light 
of ten thousand candles’ power. 

I meet the woman who would not marry me, and the man who 
apparently wishes now that he had shared my fate. I think of the 
days when she gave herself to that other, and left me broken-hearted 
thirsting for that other’s life. I don’t want his life now. When I 
see her at table, and hear her nag, I fancy that he doesn’t much care 
for it either. I think it is his fault. I say to myself, “Thou art 
mated with a clown, and the coarseness of his nature has had strength 
to drag thee down. I should have made another woman of you. 
Your once fairy form would have expanded, but stateliness would 
have come with fat. The beauty of the devil would have left your 
face, but another of his gifts should not have got into your tongue 
with me.” Perhaps he thinks, “ Lord! what a life she would have 
led such a fellow as that!” and it may be that she sighs sometimes 
over a mistake that is unconnected with either of us. The candle 
has gone out for us all three, and our paths are strewn with sharp 
fragments of ruined potsherd grottos. 

Such are the musings which you have put into my head, little boy, 
with your bogus grotto and your “ wot’s” an oyster. Is that a tear 
which has fallen on my paper? It looks like one, but the pearly 
drop was not secreted from my lachrymal glands. It came from 
lower down, and I have not a cold in my head. In good sooth my 
mouth is watering at the sound “oyster,” and, as my kind host says, 
they are three-and-sixpence a dozen! Alas for you, my brothers! 
As for myself—I trust I am not as the Pharisees. I find no satis- 
faction in the misfortunes of others, nor do I claim personal merit 
for accidental superiority. Had I been born premier duke of 
England, I should be affable to my young friends the marquesses and 
earls. Had I achieved greatness (as Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
example), I would not snub unnecessarily any poor dean and chapter. 
If greatness had been thrust upon me... . say, by my being left 
the business of a great West End tailor . . . . I should not—believe 
me—indulge in unseemly pride. But the line must be drawn some- 
where. There isa point beyond which exaltation cannot be restrained ; 
at which rapture must be expressed, and triumph shouted. I live— 
ha ha !—in a land—ho ho !—where oysters—oysters, I say—he! he!! 
he!!!—are tenpence a dozen. Hip—hip—hooray! 


A. pE F. 





Memoirs of the Prince Consort.—Vol. iii. 


Tuts is more than a book. It is a message from the Queen, showing 
how England, if she drifted into the Crimean war, knew how to 
maintain it; how, instead of being enfeebled in the contest, she 
became stronger and stronger; how, when her enemy and allies were 
becoming weaker and weaker, England was just beginning to put 
forward her unequalled might. It shows, above all, that after the 
conclusion of a safe and satisfactory peace, when Russia endeavoured 
to elude the provisions of it, how England atone baffled the machina- 
tions of the ministers of the Czar. 

It has been said that these Memoirs have appeared at the wrong 
time—nay more, that they are an appeal to the angry passions of the 
war party in this country. We do not think so; on the contrary, 
they seem to us an appeal to the common-sense of the whole people of 
this realm, some of whom, misguided by religious and party fa- 
naticism, have brought the interests of a mighty empire into the 
gravest possible peril. 

Of course, to superior minds, who look upon prestige as a foolish 
delusion, and the support of British Interests as the folly of a bygone 
age, this volume will not be welcome; but to those of us who hate 
war, but fear not to entertain it in a just cause, it is invaluable, as 
demonstrating that the Queen knows well her duties and her rights, 
and that if England is doomed to fall in the scale of Nations, the 
responsibility will be shared by a divided ministry, an unpatriotic 
opposition, and a deluded minority of the people. 

These Memoirs commence at the period when war was certain, but 
not yet declared. The feelings of the people at that time are exactly 
described in the following passage : 

“ The advisers of the Emperor Nicholas, and such advisers there were, 
who told him that the fighting days of England were over, and that her 
sons cared too much for money and their own ease to risk it in a European 
quarrel, must by this time have been dismayed to see how greatly they had 
been mistaken. A forty years’ peace had not changed the character of the 
people. They were far too confident, indeed, in their own strength to be 
prone to take offence; but touched on a point of honour, or menaced with 
an encroachment on their possessions or their rights, they were ready 


as of yore to confront the hazards of war at any sacrifice of bluod and 
treasure.” 


Just before the declaration of war, the King of Prussia, who by his 
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vacillation and subserviency to the Czar had done so much to hasten 
it on, sent an Envoy in order to prevent it. 


“*Should Count Grében come too late,’ he writes, ‘should war have 
been declared, still I do not abandon hope. Many a war has been declared, 
and yet not come to actual blows. God the Lord’s Will decides!” 


In reply to this unctuous effusion the Queen’s reply is admirable. 


“* You think that war might even be declared, yet you express the hope 
that for all that it might still not break out. I cannot, unfortunately, give 
countenance to the hope that the declaration will not be followed by imme- 
diate action. Shakespeare’s words, 


“Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee,” 


has sunk deep into every Englishman’s heart.’” 


The Prince also writes with feelings of wonder at the King’s 
lucubration. “ Prussia and Germany have no interest in the Eastern 
Question, except the wish to see Christianity established ! !” 

What would the exquisite common-sense mind of the Prince have 
thought of the cant of some apostles of Christianity of the present 
day, in favour of a war of the most merciless cruelty waged against 


an unaggressive people, in order to rob them of one or more of their 
provinces ! 

Lord Aberdeen, who looked on a war with Russia as if it were a 
civil war between England and Scotland, encouraged Lord Roden’s 
motion for a Day of Humiliation. This was not at all to the taste of 
the Queen, who writes as follows :— 


“The Queen rejoices to see the debate was so favourable in the Lords, 
and that it was concluded in the House of Commons. 

“ She is rather startled at seeing Lord Aberdeen’s answer to Lord Roden, 
upon the subject of a Day of Humiliation, as he has never mentioned the 
subject to her, and it is one on which she feels strongly. The only thing 
the Queen ever heard about it was from the Duke of Newcastle, who 
suggested the possibility of an appropriate prayer being introduced into the 
Liturgy, in which the Queen quite agreed; but he was strongly against a 
Day of Humiliation, in which the Queen also entirely agreed, as she thinks 
we have recourse to them too often, and they thereby lose all effect. The 
Queen therefore hopes that this will be reconsidered carefully, and a 
prayer substituted for the Day of Humiliation. 

“ Were the services selected for these days of a different kind from what 
they are, the Queen would feel less strongly about it; but they always 
select chapters from the Old Testament and the Psalms, which are so 
totally inapplicable that all the effect such occasions ought to have is 
entirely done away with. Moreover, to say (as we probably should) that 
the great sinfulness of the nation has brought about this war, when it is the 
selfishness and ambition and want of honesty of one man and his servants, 
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which has done it, while our conduct throughout has been actuated by 
unselfishness and honesty, would be too manifestly repulsive to the feelings 
of every one, and would be a bit of hypocrisy. Let there be a prayer 
expressive of our great thankfulness for the immense benefits we have 
enjoyed, and for the immense prosperity of the country, and entreating 
God’s help and protection in the coming struggle. In this the Queen 
would join heart and soul. If there is to be a day set apart, let it be for 
prayer in this sense.” 


The tenor of precedents was adduced in answer to the remon- 
strances of Her Majesty against the name to be given to the day of 
national prayer; and a few days later she recurs to the subject in 
writing to Lord Aberdeen :— 


“12th April, 1854. 

“The Queen had meant to speak to Lord Aberdeen yesterday about this 
day of ‘ Prayer and Supplication,’ as she particularly wishes it should be 
called, and not ‘Fast and Humiliation,’ as after a calamity. Surely it 
should not be a day of mourning. The Queen spoke very strongly about 
it to the Archbishop, and urged great care in the selection of the service. 
Would Lord Aberdeen inculcate the Queen’s wishes into the Archbishop’s 
mind, that there be no Jewish imprecations against our enemies, &c., &c., 
but an earnest thankfulness to the Almighty for the immense blessings we 
have enjoyed, as well as of entreaty for protection of our forces by land 
and sea, and to ourselves in the coming struggle? If Lord Aberdeen will 
look at the service to be used at sea, he will find a beautiful prayer, ‘To be 
used before a Fight at Sea,’ which the Queen thinks (as well as other 
portions of that fine service) would be very applicable to the occasion, as 
there is no mention of the sea.” 


The Queen’s remark about the selfishness and ambition and want 
of honesty of one man and his servants was well illustrated by Lord 
Lyndhurst in a speech delivered in the House of Lords. 


** Look,’ he said, ‘ at her whole conduct, and then, if any person can be 
credulous enough to trust in any statement of Russia, or in any engage- 
ment into which she may enter contrary to her own interests, all I can say 
is, that I admire the extent of his faith. Let me recall to your Lordships’ 
recollection what took place at St. Petersburg. ... Sir H. Seymour 
heard that Russian troops were being collected on the Russian frontier: 
he was satisfied with his authority, and he mentioned the circumstance to 
Count Nesselrode. The Count contradicted the statement: he said to Sir 
H. Seymour, “Do not believe what you hear; believe only what you see: 
all that is taking place is only a change in the position of our armies, 
which is usual at this season of the year. I assure you, you are mistaken. 
...” Is this the system, and are these the persons on whose assurances. 
we are to depend .. .? 

“* When the interests of millions are at stake, when the liberties of man- 
kind are at issue, away with confidence. Confidence generally ends in cre- 
dulity. This is true of statemen as of individuals. My lords—the history 
of Russia, from the establishment of the empire down to the present 
moment, is a history of fraud, duplicity, trickery, artifice and violence 
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The present Emperor has proclaimed himself protector of the Greek 
Church in Turkey, just as the Empress Catherine declared herself protector 
of the Greek Church in Poland. By means of that protectorate she 
fomented dissensions and stirred up political strife in the country. She 
then marched into Poland, under the pretence of allaying tumults, and 
stripped the kingdom of some of its fairest provinces. We know the 


ultimate result; it is too familiar to require more particular refer- 
ence.’” 


In September, whilst the English and the French armies were 


marching on Sebastopol, the Prince Consort went on a visit to the 
Emperor of the French. 


‘“* MEMORANDUM ON MY VISIT TO BOULOGNE. 


“<T think it will not be uninteresting to note down some of the impres- 
sions which I have gathered, and the purport of the conversations which 
have passed between the Emperor and myself, during my stay of four days 
with him at Boulogne. I saw a great deal of him during that time, having 
been thrown entirely into his company, particularly during our drives to 
and from the different encampments of the troops. I cannot sufficiently 
acknowledge the openness and want of reserve with which he broached all 
the most important topics of the day, and hope I was as open and 
unreserved in the expression of my own opinions. 

“*He appeared quiet and indolent from constitution, not easily excited, 
but gay and humorous when at his ease. His French is not without a 
little German accent; the pronunciation of his German better than that 
of his English. On the whole I observed a good deal in his turn of mind 
that is owing to his education at Augsburg, where, as he told me, he was 
brought up at the Gymnasium. He recited a poem of Schiller on the 
advantages to man of peace and war, which seemed to have made a deep 
impression upon him, and appears to me to be not without significance with 
reference to his life. 

“¢His Court and household are strictly kept, and in good order, more 
English than French. The gentlemen composing his entowrage are not 
distinguished by birth, manner, or education. He lives on a very familiar 
footing with them, although they seemed afraid of him. The tone was 
rather the “ton de garnison,” with a good deal of smoking; the Emperor 
smoking cigarettes, and not being able to understand my not joining him 
in it. He is very chilly, complains of rheumatism, and goes early to bed ; 
takes no pleasure in music, and is proud of his horsemanship—in which, 
however, I could discover nothing remarkable. 

"i ‘His general education appeared to me very deficient, even on subjects 
which are of a first necessity to him. I mean the political history of 
modern times, and political sciences generally. He was remarkably modest, 
however, in acknowledging these defects, and showed the greatest candour 
in not pretending to know what he did not. All that refers to the Napo- 
leonic history he seems to have at his fingers’ ends; he also appears to 
have thought much and deeply on politics; yet more like an “ Amateur 
Politician,” mixing many very sound and many very crude notions 
together. He admires English institutions, and regrets the absence of an 
aristocracy in France; but might not be willing to allow such an aris‘ocracy 
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to control his own power, whilst he might wish to have the advantage 
of its control over the pure democracy.’” 


We do not imagine that there are many documents in history more 
interesting than the whole account of this singular man given by the 
Prince Consort, who seems to have fathomed the depths of his 
character, and penetrated at once into its weakness and strength. 

Mr. Charles Greville observes* that in the world men must be dealt 
with according to what they are, and not to what they ought to be; 
and the great art of life is to find out what they are, and act with 
them accordingly.” We think every one who reads this memorandum, 
of which we have given an extract, must allow that the Prince 
possessed this art to perfection. 

It is unfortunate that we are only able to give another short 
extract concerning Lord Palmerston : 


“«The Emperor asked me what were the Queen’s objections to Lord 
Palmerston. He had always been “trés bon pour lui.” I replied I did not 
know what reason he could have for gratitude to Lord Palmerston. The 
only thing I knew was that he hated the Orleans family, and “ que cela 
pourrait bien étre pour quelque chose” in what appeared “ bonté pour'lui.”’” 


Yet on the 6th of February next year the Queen wisely appointed 
Lord Palmerston Prime Minister. 

The story of the invasion of the Crimea has been so often told that 
we shall not dwell on that part of the subject, but the reader will find 
with what anxiety and interest every phase of that mighty struggle 
was followed by the Queen and the Prince Consort. The battle of 
the Alma had raised hopes which were not fulfilled. Then followed 
the glorious disaster of Balaclava, and the hard-won victory of 
Inkerman. The cruelties of the Russians made a profound impression 
on the mind of Her Majesty, who writes as follows : 


“*When poor Sir George Cathcart fell mortally wounded, his faithful 
and devoted military secretary (Colonel Charles Seymour) sprang from his 
horse, and with one arm—he was wounded with the other—supported his 
dying chief, when three wretches came and bayonetted him. The atrocities 
committed by the Russians on the wounded are too horrible to be 
believed.’ ” 


We will now turn to a more pleasing part of the book—the visit of 
the Emperor and Empress to Windsor. Their arrival at Windsor is 
thus described by the Queen : 


“* News arrived that the Emperor had reached London at ten minutes to 
five. I hurried to be ready. . . . and went over to the other side of the 
Castle, where we waited in one of the tapestry rooms near the guard room. 
It seemed very long. At length, at a quarter to seven, we heard that the 





* ‘Greville Memoirs,’ vol. iii. p. 323. 
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train had left Paddington. The expectation and Ty sation grew more 
intense. The evening was fine and bright. At length the crowd of anxious 
spectators lining the road seemed to move; then came a groom, then 
we heard a gun, and we moved towards the staircase. Another groom 
came. Then we saw the avant-garde of the escort; then the cheers of the 
crowd burst forth. The outriders appeared, the doors opened, I stepped 
out, the children and princes closed behind me; the band struck up 
“ Partant pour la Syrie”; the trumpets sounded, and the open carriage, 
with the Emperor and Empress, Albert sitting opposite to them, drove up, 
and they got out. 

“*T cannot say what indescribable emotions filled me—how much all 
seemed like a wonderful dream. These great meetings of sovereigns, sur- 
rounded by very exciting accompaniments, are always very agitating. I 
advanced and embraced the Emperor, who received two salutes on either 
cheek from me, having first kissed my hand. I next embraced the very 
gentle, graceful, and evidently very nervous Empress. We presented the 
Princes (the Duke of Cambridge and the Prince of Leiningen, the Queen’s 
brother) and our children (Vicky, with very alarmed eyes, making very low 
curtsies); the Emperor embraced Bertie; and then we went upstairs, 
Albert leading the Empress, who, in the most engaging manner, refused to 
go first, but at length with graceful reluctance did so, the Emperor leading 
me, expressing his great gratification at being here and seeing me, and 
admiring Windsor.’ When the Throne Room was reached, other presen- 
tations took place, and the Emperor and Empress were then conducted to 
their apartments by their Royal hosts. 

“ At dinner the same evening the charm of the Emperor’s manner seemed 
to have quickly produced the effect of placing Her Majesty entirely at ease 
with him. ‘ He is,’ the Diary continues, ‘so very quiet; his voice is low 
and soft, and “il ne fait pas des phrases.” The Emperor said that he first 
saw me eighteen years ago, when I went for the first time to prorogue Par- 
liament, and that it made a very deep impression upon him to see “une 
jeune personne ” in that position.’ ” 


The siege of Sebastopol was actively proceeding at that time, but 
the end was still far distant. The Emperor wished to proceed to the 
Crimea to assume the command of the united armies. Councils of war 
were daily held at Windsor, but without any beneficial result. 

From Her Majesty’s Diary we extract some homely incidents in 
connection with the Council of the 18th. It had met at eleven. Two 
o'clock, the hour of luncheon, arrived, and found it still sitting, 
although informed that the Queen and Empress were waiting. 


“ After waiting a little while, the Empress went and told Lord Cowley 
how late it was. There was to be a chapter of the Order of the Garter at 
four, and important preparations of the Royal toilettes, with a view to this 
august ceremonial, were indispensable. Still no one appeared. ‘After a 
little while the Empress advised me to go to them—“ Je n’ose entrer, mais 
votre Majesté le peut; cela vous regarde.” So I went through the 
Emperor's room (the council-room adjoined his bedroom) and knocked, and 
at last stepped in, and asked what we should do. The Emperor and Albert 
got up, and said they would come. However, they did not;’ so after a 
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little further waiting, the Queen and Empress, with their ladies, had to 
lunch alone.” 


Here is an animated description of a ball that took place at 
Windsor : 


“A ball in the Waterloo Room wound up the evening. The Queen 
danced a quadrille with the Emperor, ‘who dances with great dignity and 
spirit. . . . How strange,’ Her Majesty adds, ‘to think that I, the grand- 
daughter of George III., should dance with the Emperor Napoleon, nephew 
of England’s great enemy, now my nearest and most intimate ally, in the 
Waterloo Room, and this ally only six years ago living in this country, an 
exile, poor and unthought of’ Strange indeed ! and none could have been 
so deeply impressed by the contrast as the Emperor himself, when he 
looked round at the portraits, with which the room is panelled, of the 
great statesmen and soldiers, the struggle and glory of whose lives it had 
been to hold his famous ancestor in check. ‘We went to supper,’ the 
Diary continues, ‘the Emperor leading me, and Albert the Empress. 
Her manner is the most perfect thing I have ever seen—so gentle and 


graceful and kind, the courtesy so charming, and so modest and retiring 
withal.’” 


We now give a conversation ‘between the Queen and Marshal 


Vaillant, of whose character we have so many amusing traits in 
the ‘Memoirs of D’Ideville.’ 


“*« After dinner,’ the same record continues, ‘I had some conversation 
with Maréchal Vaillant.* He is very much against the Emperor’s going 
to the Crimea, and hoped I had spoken to him. I said, “J’ai osé faire 
quelques observations.” ‘Mon Dieu, oser!” he replied, “Quand on est 
ensemble, il faut parler nettement;” that the danger was very great; that 
the plan of the Emperor was avery good one; and that, if any other 
General executed it and failed, it would not signify; but the Emperor, the 
sovereign, that was a risk too serious to be run; that even for us, though 
it could not injure us in the way it might injure France, an échee would 
be very serious : ‘‘ Vous tes dans le méme bateau;” and, lastly, he thought 
there was great danger to France in the Emperor's absence. He hoped, 
however, that the Council had had some effect on him. ‘Le Prince votre 
époux a été bien net,” and had always brought people back to the point 


when they digressed. The Emperor told me, if it had not been for Albert, 
nothing would have been done.’ ” 


The Emperor on his return to France abandoned the idea of pro- 
ceeding to the Crimea. The attempt on his life by Pianori was the 
avowed reason for this change of opinion, but he still would persist in 
meddling with the operations of the armies in a way which was not 
at all to the satisfaction of the generals commanding. 


* “Maréchal Vaillant, Ministre de la Guerre—tall and very large, quite 
in the style of Lablache, with small, fine features—a charming, amusing, 


clever, and honest old man, who is an universal favourite.”—Quecu's 
Diary. 
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The Prince wrote thus to Baron Stockmar. 


“* We are kept in hot water by the disquiet of our Imperial neighbour, 
who is continually sending telegraphic orders, to which, it is true, Pelissier 
does not pay much heed, but he thereby places himself in a very perilous 
position, especially as the other generals are allowed to send home reports 
about him. This is a terrible mistake. Persigny, who goes to Paris to-day 
to fetch his wife, has promised me to represent the danger to his master. 
This M. Persigny approves himself a quite straightforward, honourable, 
and well-meaning man, madly imprudent and naturalistic, and often very 
droll. To Lord Clarendon he will say, when they meet in confidence: “ Ce 
pauvre Walewski* m’a écrit une dépéche, voulez-vous qui je vous la lise?” 
“S’il vous plait.” “ Ah, je l’ai laissée & la maison, mais n’importe: elle ne 
vaut pas la peine!” He is very fond of philosophising, and I have had 
many discussions with him, which, as I could not always coincide with his 
views, have ended in his taking me to his heart.’” 
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The return visit of the Queen to Paris took place in the following 
August. Nothing could exceed the reception of her Majesty. 


“Paris was ‘en féte,’ and what that means in a city so favourable for 
festal effects need not be said. The inhabitants had belied the anticipa- 
tions to which we referred in the last chapter by doing everything that 
taste and good feeling could suggest to mark the sincerity of their 
welcome.” tks 


There is no more delightful reading than the old French ‘ Me- 
moires, which depict the grandeur of the ancient monarchy of 
France and the glories of Versailles. These glories were again 
renewed in a ball arranged after a print of a féte given by Louis XY. 
The Queen’s description of it is simply charming. 


“* After luncheon’ [a propos of which the Queen notes that the 
Imperial “ cuisine” generally is simple and good, but with less variety than 
ours]|—‘ and talking together for some little time, we went into the front 
room, or hall, where we sat down, and I sketched a little and listened to 
the music, which was very pretty. The Emperor was very gay, and danced 
with the children. 

“« There was to be a state ball at Versailles the same evening. The Royal 
party, with the exception of the Empress, who had preceded them, so as to 
rest and dress at Versailles, started at a quarter-past nine, the “piqueurs” 
carrying torches, which I had not seen since I was in Germany. It rained 
twice while we were on the way, which alarmed us, but entirely cleared 
before we reached Versailles, the moon shining beautifully. The Palace 
looked magnificent. It was illuminated throughout with lamps, which had 
a charming effect. The staircase, dimly lighted up and carpeted, looked 
not like the same staircase we had seen a few days before. The Empress 
met us at the top of the staircase, looking like a fairy queen or nymph, in 
a white dress, trimmed with branches of grass and diamonds: a beautiful 
“tour de corsage” of diamonds round the top of her dress, and all “en 
riviére,” the same round her waist, and a corresponding coiffure, with her 


* The French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
2p2 
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Spanish and Portuguese orders. The Emperor said when she appeared, 
“Comme tu es belle!” ... We went through the “Galerie des Glaces,” 
which was full of people and one blaze of light from countless lustres. 
Wreaths of flowers hung from the ceiling. We went to the window to 
look at the illuminations all along the “grillage” of yellow and green 
lamps, with our four initials at intervals, which were charmingly reflected 
in the water. The general effect was splendid. We next went into another 
room, from the balcony of which we witnessed the fireworks. These were 
maguificent—rockets, and bouquets of “ girandoles,”—such as I have never 
seen, they rose so high, and the balls and lights thrown were so variegated 
in colours. Guns were fired the whole time, and unfortunately the smoke 
was driven by the wind too low, which slightly obscured the fireworks at 
the end, to the great distress of the Empress, by whom the fireworks, as 
well as the rest of the féte, had been designed. The Emperor had, I 
believe, ordered the guns, as he thought (and in that he was right) that 
something of this sort is always required to keep up the excitement. The 
finale was a representation in fireworks of Windsor Castle,—a very pretty 
attention. We then returned to the ball and the dancing began. The 
Empress did not dance.* The Queen danced two quadrilles, the first with 
the Emperor, the second with Prince Napoleon. In these Prince Albert 
joined, dancing first with the Princess Mathilde, and afterwards with the 
Princess of Augustenburg. Several of the guests were then presented to 
Her Majesty, among others, one who was afterwards to visit the halls of the 
palace of Versailles under very different circumstances,—Count Bismarck,t 
then Prussian Minister at Frankfort. He is described as ‘very Russian 
and Kreuzzeitung,’ and as having said, in answer to the Queen’s observa- 
tion, ‘ How beautiful Paris was,’ ‘Even more beautiful than Petersburg.’ 
Dancing was then resumed, the Queen waltzing with the Emperor, ‘who 
waltzes very quietly.’...‘ This over, we waited in the celebrated cil-de- 
boeuf, where Louis XIV.’s courtiers waited for him “pour étre au lever,” 
and which the ball-room opens into. It was beautifully furnished for the 
occasion with Beauvais tapestry.’” 


And yet the Queen writes in the midst of all this splendour : 


“* All is so beautiful here—all seems now so prosperous. The Emperor 


seems so fit for his place, and yet how little security one feels for the 
Suture.” 


On their return from Paris the Queen and the Prince Consort 
proceeded to Scotland, where the news of the fall of Sebastopol on the 
8th of September arrived, and the war became practically at an end. 

We will now refer to a matter deeply interesting at the present 
time—the negotiations for peace. 

The representatives of France and Austria had concerted the terms 
to be submitted to Russia, without concert with England. This plan 
was soon put an end to by Lord Palmerston, who wrote to Count 


* The Empress was at this time “enceinte,” and in very delicate health. 

+ Prosper Mérimée never heard the name of Bismarck mentioned with- 
out being reminded of the music which announces the approach of the 
statue of the Commander in ‘Don Juan.’ 
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Walewski that rather than be dragged into signing a peace on 
unsatisfactory terms, England would prefer to continue the war with 
no other ally than Turkey. Lord Palmerston, when his country was 
in danger, never wasted words about “ the greatest British interest being 
peace,” but always faced peril manfully, and averted it by firmness. 
He would never have consented to take the low tone now adopted in 
defence of our policy. He would have boldly taken his stand on the 
treaty of 1856. 

The Austrian ultimatum was to be accepted by the 18th of 
January, and on the 16th a telegram from the King of Prussia to the 
Queen announced the acceptance of Russia. A Conference was then 
agreed to, to settle the definitive terms of peace. This was to take 
place in Paris, and now every effort was made by the peace party in 
Paris to prevail on the Emperor to modify the terms. This policy 
was sternly opposed by England. “We should be acting like 
suicides,” writes the Prince Consort to his uncle Leopold, “ were we to 
entertain any intention of throwing obstacles in the way of peace ; but 
it would be no less suicidal were we to let ourselves now, at the 
eleventh hour, be juggled out of the object of the war.” 

Lord Clarendon was appointed the representative of England at 
the Conference, and by his influence with the Emperor defeated the 
artifices of Russia and her friends. Peace was signed on Sunday the 


30th of March, 1856; Lord Clarendon announced it to Her Majesty, 
who replied in the following terms :— 


“ Windsor Castle, March 31, 1856. 
“The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon for his two letters of Saturday and 
yesterday; and we congratulate him on the success of his efforts in obtain- 
ing the peace, for to him alone is due the dignified position the Queen’s 


beloved country holds, thanks to a straightforward, steady, unselfish policy 
throughout.” 


Her Majesty’s letter to the Emperor is as follows :— 


“ SrrE anD DEAR BrotHER,— Your Majesty will allow me to offer my 
warm congratulations on the peace concluded under your auspices. 
Although sharing in the feeling of the majority of my people, who think 
this peace a little premature, I feel bound to tell you that I approve 
highly the terms in which it is couched, as a result not unworthy of the 
sacrifices made by us in common during this just war, and as assuring, so 
far as this is possible, the stability and equilibrium of Europe.” 


England at this time was just beginning to put forth her strength. 
England, in the Crimea, was in a position to take the field with 
80,000 * men, independently of the French, whose army was weakened 
by disease. Besides this, a fleet had been specially prepared for the 


* See letter of the Prince Consort to the King of the Belgians, p. 416. 
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capture of Cronstadt, which would certainly have taken place in the 
spring. We believe we can state a fact not generally known, that 
General Ignatieff admitted to that distinguished officer, Admiral Sir 
James Sulivan, who had drawn up the plan of attack, that Cronstadt 
must have succumbed, and this was doubtless the chief reason for the 
submission of Russia. 

Even after the treaty was concluded Russia tried to elude the 
provisions of it, particularly the point relating to the territory 
yielded in Bessarabia, which had given her command of the mouths 
of the Danube; but the firmness of Lord Palmerston, supported by 
the Queen and Prince Consort, again triumphed, and England alone 
had the honour of dictating the final conditions of the peace. 

For a time Russia sullenly adhered to the Treaty of Paris, but in 
1863, as appears by the following letter of Lord Palmerston, she had 
again begun her intrigues. 

“My Dear Brunnow,—I regret much the insurrections which have 
broken out in Poland. . . . But as for the Russian Government, I con- 
sider these insurrections as a just punishment from heaven for the 
intrigues of which the Government has been guilty, in preparing in the 
spring revolts and insurrections in Moldo- Wallachia, in Servia and Bosnia, 
against the Sultan.” 


The Polish insurrection was suppressed with most revolting cruelty, 
by the aid of the Prussian Government, and Russia again pursued 
her object, the destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 

In 1871, during the war between Prussia and France, Russia 
announced her intention of no longer being bound by that clause of 
the treaty which put an end to her preponderance in the Black Sea. 
Mr. Gladstone’s government at first determined to resist this proposal, 
and Lord Odo Russell was sent to inform Prince Bismarck that 
England would “go to war with or without allies.” However, this 
meant nothing. The only British interest is that of peace, and 
Russia accomplished what she proposed. Old treaties were rapidly 
becoming obsolete. From this time Russian influence increased, and 
at last held undivided sway in Constantinople. The consequences 
were intrigues in every province of the Empire. The Sultan was 
induced to tyrannise, whilst his subjects were encouraged to rebel. 
Then followed the repudiation of the debt, the Bulgarian insurrection, 
planned, and suppressed, by the advice of General Ignatieff, with 
irregular troops. 

Next occurred that foolish agitation in England which encouraged 
Russia to begin this horrible war. Mr. Gladstone, who after being 
a party to declaring war against Russia, when a member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s government, and had afterwards denounced it as unneces- 
sary and unjust, appeared on the scene as an agitator in favour of Mus- 
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covite designs. England was told to “envy the good deeds of Russia,” 
to assist in expelling our old ally the Turk out of Europe, in fact, to: 
give up every advantage for which we had so recently fought and 
conquered. 

From this time Mr. Gladstone, as he has since boasted, used every 
effort to oppose any action on the part of the Government which 
might be displeasing to Russia. Directly Ministers advised the 
meeting of Parliament at an early period, the agitation entered into 
its second phase. Although Mr. Gladstone declared that he kept 
himself aloof from it, still his post-cards were flying about the country 
in every direction. His peculiar friends, the Ritualistic clergy, 
leaving their pulpits and the care of their congregations to descend 
into the arena of politics, again raised a factious clamour. Our 
Eastern Empire is quite a subordinate consideration with them. 
The Eastern position, and the union with that corrupt form of 
Christianity, the Greek Church, is what they are thinking of. The 
Bishop of Manchester also, the stormy petrel of the Bench, was 
foremost in the strife, encouraging the Russians to march on Con- 
stantinople, and then, irritated by some uncomplimentary remarks 
amongst the crowd he was addressing, answered that the war party, or 
blood clique, as Mr. Auberon Herbert elegantly expresses it, was chiefly 
composed of loafers and loungers at London clubs. Has the good 
bishop ever seen any of these gentlemen? We beg leave to assure 
him that they are generally men of the most peaceable disposition, 
thinking much more of the state of their digestion than of the state 
of Europe: sleeping in easy chairs, gossiping im corners, quarrelling a 
little about the cook, or the charges for table ; whilst the most ferocious 
frequent the card-rooms, where they make war against some wretched 
unfortunate who violates the laws of Cavendish and despises signals 
for trumps. 

Then took place that wonderful meeting at Willis’s Rooms, got up 
by Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. Mundella for the purpose seemingly 
of procuring for Russia the entry of her war ships into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mr. Bright accused the able writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
“of savage lunacy.” Would to heaven we could have had in season 
a few more such lunatics! We should have stood a better chance 
of peace than we do now. It is the pusillanimous conduct of 
leading journals, the cry to Bismarck to save us, which inspire abroad 
a feeling that England can be safely trifled with. It is such writers 
as Mr. Freeman, who endeayour to dim the glory of our soldiers who 
have bled for us, by speaking of “the false fame of Balaklava and 
Inkerman,” who invite aggression. These people will next talk of 
“the false fame” of Agincourt, Blenheim, Trafalgar, or Waterloo! 
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On him and all those who have for the last eighteen months made 
every effort to weaken the authority of Government, in the time of a 
great crisis in the world’s history ; on him and on those false Liberals 
who have bowed before the only surviving despotism in Europe, and 
who have eagerly forwarded the interests of another country in pre- 
ference to their own; on these will rest the responsibility of dragging 
this country into war, if war there be. They have invited Russian 
aggression, apologised for it, revelled in it. They have been more 
Russian than the Russians themselves. In their eyes patriotism may 
be eliminated from our dictionaries and reprobated as a crime. 

Parliament met, and for a time quietness prevailed; but the 
moment that Government showed some signs of activity, the agitation 
began again for the third and last time. Mr. Gladstone this time put 
himself at the head of the movement. Telegraphic messages were 
sent to all the great towns, to meet in their might and crush the 
Government. They did rise, but in a way that was little expected. 
At first the hopes of the agitators were great. Bedford denounced 
the war vote at a small and noisy meeting. Bungay was reported to 
be in an excited state; but as nobody knew where Bungay was, this 
did not make a great impression. The Peckham Rye branch of the 
Peace Society not only required that no supplies should be voted, but 
demanded in a voice of thunder that Lord Beaconsfield should be im- 
peached. The members of this pacific association are evidently 
readers of the State trials of olden days, as depicted by Macaulay. 
No doubt they pictured to themselves the great event in Westminster 
Hall; the trial and condemnation; the awful spectacle on Tower 
Hill; the scaffold, the axe, and the sawdust, with Mr. Malcolm 
MacColl reading the prayers for the departing; the Peckham Rye 
Branch of the Peace Society, from an elevated position, witnessing 
with stern immobility of countenance the closing scene. 

But now the real feeling of the country was declared. At Sheffield, 
the beloved of Mr. Mundella, 20,000 sturdy Yorkshiremen assembled 
and voted confidence in the Government. Other great towns fol- 
lowed the example of Sheffield. The feeling of London was soon 
displayed. A meeting called by our old friend Mr. Merriman was the 
cause of the explosion. The City has not been so excited for years ; 
the long pent-up feelings of disgust at last displayed themselves. 
Thousands marched down to the Cannon Street Hotel, from whence 
the conveners of the assembly fled in dismay. It must have been a 
grand sight to see Mr. Samuel Morley, the apostle of the “divine 
figure” of the North and teetotalism, descend into his deadly enemy, 
the cellar, from whence he emerged a sadder if not a wiser man. 


So ended the most senseless, mischievous, and hypocritical agitation 
that England has ever seen. 
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Great was the disappointment of the agitators, for they had always 
boasted that not only was the country with them, but that they had 
allies in the Government. The latter assertion seems not to have 
been made without foundation, for immediately the vote of credit 
was proposed and the fleet ordered to Constantinople, Lords Carnar- 
von and Derby resigned, though the latter retracted his resignation. 
We cannot approve of ministers who act in this manner during a 
perilous crisis. Their conduct strongly reminds one of the behaviour 
of the American sportsman who deserted his allies in a bear hunt, 
and excused his strategic movement to the rear with the plea that 
he would rather be called a coward all his life than be a corpse for 
five minutes. 

The country is now unanimous, but we fear too late, for the right 
arm of England has been paralysed, and Russia has Turkey in her 
grasp. The Divine Figure from the North is now assuming a rather 
demoniacal aspect, with every finger a fishhook, robbing, or rather 
rifling, friends and enemies with the most infernal impartiality. 

The crisis is grave—graver than any since the beginning of this 
century. Let us hope that it will end in peace wira HoNouR; but 
let us be prepared for the worst. It is not only Turkey that is to 
be absorbed. The Russians at Constantinople may mean the Germans 


at Flushing.* The late accomplished Queen of Holland is reported to 
have said on her deathbed that she should be the last Queen of that 
country, for that Revolutionists in high places would annex it. 
Treaties are openly violated. The brigand is abroad. Henceforth in 


Europe there is no law except for the aggressor, no security but for 
triumphant fraud. 


* Prince Bismarck has been advising England to appropriate Egypt, 


Austria to rob Turkey of Bosnia. What was to be the compensation for 
Germany ? 














Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune ? 
By MRS. EDWARDES, 
Autor or ‘Arcuie Lovett,’ ‘A BLuE-stocxine,’ &c. 


Cuaptrer Y. 
BEAUTIFUL BY PROXY. 


THE new-comer stands in the middle of the narrow street. As he 
speaks, a lamp, carried from one window to another in the neighbour- 
ing house, sends a momentary flash of light across his face, and Jet 
remembers him. 

“You .... you were in the salon, at the Hotel de l’Univers, 
when I left poor papa. How in the world, sir, did you come to 
recognise me here ?” 

To this point-blank question a raw lad like Mark Austen might be 
tempted to give a veracious reply, easing his conscience by the con- 
fession that he has in fact dogged her footsteps during the last 
three-quarters of an hour, awaiting the most effective moment for his 
self-introduction! The stranger is a man twelve or fifteen years 
older than Mark Austen; a man of the world, who has gauged the 
market value of veracity, and wears not his heart, if he possess one, on 
his sleeve. 

“These chance meetings are extraordinary, are they not? But 
the truth is, Miss Conyngham, I was more than half commissioned by 
your father to go in search of you. I do not know whether you are 
aware of it,” he adds, “ but you have managed to find your way into 
the most cut-throat, red republican quarter of the whole city.” 

“Have 1?” cries Jet, with somewhat sceptical intonation. “Good 
Heavens, sir, what a Saladin that makes of you! It is all the fault 
of Laura’s tomb, and of a sacristan—a miserable old man to whom I 
imputed respectability because he carried a bunch of church keys. 
That has taught me a lesson... .” 

“Never again to be imposed upon by the gloss clerical, I hope ?” 

“Exactly. Now, unless you wish to assist at your own assassina- 
tion, as well as at mine, do you not think it would be well for us to 
make a start ?” 

The stranger offers his arm ; Jet takes it; and five minutes’ walking 
through a labyrinth of lanes, threaded by the Englishman with the 
ease born of long acquaintance, brings them into the Rue Calade; a 
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broad, well-lighted street, where may be seen officers playing dominoes 
inside handsome cafés; coquettish young ladies behind the counters 
of glove and cigar shops; gas, pavements, well-appointed carriages, 
civilisation. 

“ And, at least, we are in no further danger of our lives,” says Jet 
Conyngham, drawing her hand from beneath her protector’s arm, 
with a tardy recollection of the conventionalities, and of the circum- 
stance that as yet she does not know his name. “I am sure, papa 
and I can never sufficiently thank you, a stranger, for ‘i 

“Mr. Conyngham and myself are not strangers to each other,” 
interrupts her companion, quietly. ‘For the last half-dozen years, 
or more, I have had the pleasure of Mr. Conyngham’s acquaintance.” 

“Which just takes away the whole edge from the situation,” thinks 
the girl, among whose virtues gratitude does not seem to hold a 
prominent place. “An old friend of papa’s! Somebody's husband, 
doubtless. Most probably a clergyman. So much for my hero !” 

And she turns, shyness, embarrassment—if, indeed, she was ever 
threatened by such weakness—at an end, and looks at him. 

He is, beyond all comparison, the most (outwardly) “heroic” 
personage who, as yet, has crossed the prosaic paths of Jet’s life; the 
colonel of the regiment, Mark’s rival at that ill-fated archery ball, not 
excepted. A tall, black-haired man of six- or eight-and-thirty, with 
a head finely set upon a pair of stalwart English shoulders, with even 
features, cleanly cut as those of a stone Antinous, with iron-blue 
coldish eyes that admirably set off the pallid olive of his skin—a 
man that an artist could not choose but look after, on a city pavement 
or in a mountain sierra, clad in a Bond Street “ulster” or a peasant’s 
ponchero, in broadcloth or in rags! 

At the present moment he wears a suit of the nondescript grey in 
which Englishmen ordinarily pursue their travels; a scarf, contain- 
ing just the smallest dash of colour, round his throat. 

Jet Conyngham, her quick girl’s eyes taking in every detail of his 
appearance at a glance, feels reassured as to clause number two of her 
own suppositions by that dash of colour. 

A peripatetic clergyman may wear a coat of any hue, even of any 
cut, if his views be sufficiently broad ; a tie with a dash of colour in 
it—never. 

As regards the question of his being somebody’s husband or a free 
man, she : must remain in doubt—but only for another two minutes. 
An incident, trifling in itself, however fruitful of untoward conse- 
quences, sets the matter at rest for her. 

Coming out of the Rue Calade, a short glass-covered passage, on 
the right, leads towards the Place Crillon. In this little areade may 
be found some of the best shops in Avignon ; among others, a modiste’s 
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—its windows well stocked, not with Parisian chiffons, but with the 
unchanging fashions of the district, the graceful peasant coiffures of 
Arles, Avignon, and Orange. 

Jet lingers, drawn by the instinct that must ever attract a pretty 
woman towards becoming headgear. Her companion, as in courtesy 
bound, lingers also. 

“Mademoiselle Palmieri, Nouveautés.” 

The stranger reads aloud the name that, in gas-illumined capitals, 
flares above the central window; then taking forth a letter from his 
pocket, he bends forward to the light, opens, and examines it. 

“We spoke of chance meetings, Miss Conyngham. Here is another 
whimsical accident. I received a letter from Italy, this afternoon—a 
letter from a lady, I need hardly say—asking me, if I stopped in 
Avignon, to purchase some kind of finery at the shop of Mademoiselle 
Palmieri. The commission was put out of my head—by subjects of 
greater interest,” says the Englishman gallantly, “ but a man cannot 
escape his fate in these things. Here I am, without will of my own 
standing before Mademoiselle Palmieri’s very window is 

“Ready to execute your correspondent’s orders! I have no doubt,” 
says the girl, “ that you are an excellent judge in matters of millinery. 
Some gentlemen, I have heard, married men of course,” this in a 
tone of profound compassion, “ will buy you a bonnet or a hat better 
than you could buy it for yourself.” 

“ Unfortunately, the gift is denied me. I know when I see a hand- 
some girl becomingly dressed.” Something in his tone converts the 
remark into a compliment. Jet Conyngham blushes. “There my 
science ends. But you must remember,” he adds, “that I can plead 
extenuating circumstances. I have no wife to educate my tastes.” 

“Really!” cries Jet, without a moment’s hesitation, and in her 
most mocking voice. ‘“ And I felt so swe, so absolutely convinced, 
that you were married.” 

. . . » Which betrays that she was sufficiently interested in the 
contingency to speculate about it. 

The stranger smiles—in the depths of his own consciousness, not 
with his lips. 

“Tf it were half an hour earlier, Miss Conyngham, I should ask 
you, short though our acquaintance is, to do me a favour—assist me 
with your taste in carrying out ‘ my correspondent’s orders.’ ” 

“Tt is only half past five, there is time, and to spare,” answers Jet, 
with her customary frankness. ‘Papa always goes to his room for 
an hour before dinner—my literary resources are comprised in an 
invalid guide-book and the Indicateur. Help me to kill the next 
sixty minutes, and the favour will be on my side.” 

“You are quite sure you do not think me impertinent ?” 
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“Tam quite sure that I like looking over pretty things, even though 
I may be only required to officiate as a milliner’s block.” 

“Then I shall take you at your word.” 

He pushes open the door. A dark-eyed little Frenchwoman, 
making up her day’s accounts at the farther end of the shop, comes 
forward, with a smile and a salutation, to know what monsieur and 
madame desire ? 

Monsieur and madame, after the former has referred to a letter 
that we know, desire a black velvet Arles coiffure, to be worn by an 
English lady as an evening headdress. 

“A young lady, of course?” remarks Jet, when the milliner has 
set forth her wares. “ Your friend is as young as I am, sir, 
younger ?” 

“Not younger, certainly,” is the stranger’s answer. 

“But a girl? under five-and-twenty? under thirty? You know, 
you really must give me some idea of her age. A headdress like 
this,” taking off her hat as she speaks and bending her sunny head low 
enough for the little modiste to reach it—‘ a headdress like this would 
be grotesque, a case for the police, surmounting wrinkles and grey 
hairs.” 

“Wrinkles and grey hairs belong to history,” says the stranger 
with gravity. “In these days every woman is—the age she believes 
herself to look.” 

“What good news forme! I shall never believe myself to look 
a day over three-and-twenty.” 

Three-and-twenty! The age at which she will become possessed 
of forty thousand pounds ! 

It is impossible that the thought of gold can cast a real, objective 
halo round the face and head of a pretty girl. And still, at this 
moment, some subtle increase of beauty does seem to accrue to Jet 
Conyngham in the stranger’s sight. 

She possesses, in a quite unique degree, the gift of adaptability, 
a natural instinctive fitness for all artistic or histrionic effect—gift, 
delightful as it is rare. Beauty, in the great majority of cases, is 
sadly prone to run in grooves. You will find one woman whose 
specialty is a Spanish mantilla and a yellow rose; always a Spanish 
mantilla and a yellow rose. Another who looks divine in a Madonna 
kerchief—always, and unchangeably, a Madonna kerchief. A third 
is unapproachable as a Greek—only as a Greek. A fourth is nothing 
if she be not Marie Antoinette! Let Jet Conyngham array herself in 
what she will—yes, though it be the last enormity in the way of a 
fashionable gown or bonnet, and, true Cynthia of the minute, she 
suits the dress, or the dress her (how shall we analyse this untaught, 
unteachable secret of harmony ?), without an effort. 
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“Tf it were possible to look beautiful by proxy, the Arles coiffure 
might well become the rage,” observes the stranger, as the little 
Frenchwoman, on tiptoe, unpins the black velvet loops from Jet’s 
blonde head. “ But it is a fashion few faces could stand.” 

“Except mine, of course,” says the girl, with a quick look—a look 
that he cannot feel to be altogether one of encouragement, and 
putting on her hat without a glance at any of the mirrors with 
which the shop is lined— mine, and the mysterious friend’s—the 
lady who is no particular age to speak of! Now, sir, if your purchases 
are made we will start, please. This looking beautiful by proxy has 
taken up more time than I thought for.” 

A minute’s walking brings them to the side entrance of the Hotel 
de Univers. When they have got half-way across the courtyard 
Jet pauses. 

“T shall run up to papa’s room at once, and set his mind at rest 
about my safety. This will entail a narrative of events, and a 
narrative, to be coherent, requires names, does it not? ... .” 

Her eyes finished the remainder of the question—a question to 
which the stranger replies by taking a card from his pocket-book. 

“Names do not really signify,” remarks Jet with dignity, and 
bestowing no downward glance upon the bit of pasteboard she holds 
between her fingers. “I could think of a friend—I mean of some one 
to whom I had talked for half an hour—quite as pleasantly without 
a name as with one. But papa is methodical in these trifles.” 

“Mr. Conyngham knows my name well,” returns the stranger, 
raising his hat in acknowledgment of his dismissal. “TI hope it will 
not always be unfamiliar to his daughter.” 

And they separate. 

Jet walks in with her stateliest air, her head raised well aloft, as 
long as it is possible for her new acquaintance to see her. Then, 
with a step like lightning, she runs up the winding stone escalier 
and makes for the solitary gas lamp that is burning in the corridor 
of the first floor. 

The card contains neither title nor address; only two words, 
printed, foreign fashion, in small Roman capitals: 


* LAURENCE Biron.” 
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Cuapter VI. 
HIS REVERENCE AND MILADI. 


«¢ His Reverence and Miladi.’ Why, my dear madam, it is a story of 
five years’ standing. Ever since poor Sir George's death—twould 
be scandal against Queen Elizabeth to say before—the two names 
have been familiar to the ear as household words from: one end of the 
Riviera to the other.” 

A very young old gentleman and a very old young lady are talking 
over their neighbours’ characters with zest: the hour, nine of the 
evening; the scene, a vast and well-filled salon, in the Grand Hotel 
Paradis, at Esterel. 

On the centre ottoman of the room is Jet Conyngham, conspicuous 
alike by her position, her animated beauty, and the fact that the 
Reverend Laurence Biron is at her side. 

Mr. Conyngham occupies the most comfortable, most sought-for 
sofa the salon possesses. A half-pretty Scottish widow, holding 
serious views, and wearing a Marie Stuart cap, pays him attention. 

Around the room are scattered whist-players; players at go-bang, 
bezique, chess; players, even, to the unhappiness and confusion of 
their fellows, of the pianoforte. 

One or two mild, very mild flirtations seem attempting to struggle 
into existence ; but furtively, precariously. The masculine elements 
of the assembly are mostly lads in the first stage of shyness, or old 
gentlemen in the last stage of senility; and, numerically, stand in a 
proportion of about one to five towards the stronger, more independent 
Sex. 

These, the strong and independent, muster in force. Ladies 
travelling without their husbands, ladies in charge of husbands, ladies 
regretting husbands—each of these classes, the last more especially, 
would seem to have representatives present ; while of robust-minded 
spinsters, come to years of maturity .... 

“We girls should not be over-severe on each other, I know,” says 
Miss Wylie, the old young lady whose conversation with the young 
old gentleman I have interrupted. “Still, if this other unhappy 
entanglement exists : 


“As it certainly does exist,” interpolates the gentleman with 
decision. 

“T call it positively culpable for such attentions to be encouraged— 
attentions that may almost be looked upon as those of a married man. 
Pray, Major Brett, do you believe, you naughty creature, who have 


so little faith in anything—in this story of Miss Conyngham’s being 
heiress to forty thousand pounds ?” 
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. And Miss Wylie shakes back a crop of ringlets—ringlets 

belonging, alas! too palpably to the Beautiful for Ever order of 
charms—and looks up, with infantine vivacity, in the old major’s 
face. 

She is a giddy artless thing of eight- or nine-and-thirty, travelling 
alone, “ naughty girl that I am,” confesses Miss Wylie, prettily, with 
her maid, in search of climate—climate and the affections, like the 
lady in Lothair. Somewhat coldly looked upon by her own sex, 
Miss Wylie’s inexperience renders her a haunting terror and affliction 
to every Englishman she comes across. For, guileless in all things, 
it is in money matters more especially that her ignorance of the 
world is apt to show itself. Hither she has forgotten to provide 
herself with circular notes, or a letter of credit is wrongly dated, or 
there is no making these foreign people of business understand the 
value of cheques, and would you, although you first had the honour 
of her acquaintance at the table d’héte yesterday, assist her with your 
advice, or introduce her to your banker, or write your name—“ of 
course, gentlemen understand these formalities better than we girls 
can”’—upon the back of one of her little bills? Poor Miss Wylie! 
Who and what she really is, whence she comes, whither she goes, 
these are problems of which living man has not yet found the satisfac- 
tory solution. 

“Forty thousand pounds is a sum worth running risks for, under 
any circumstances,” remarks Major Brett, with guarded vagueness ; 
“but when to forty thousand pounds you add, not a Miss Kilmansegg, 
but a handsome girl of nineteen, one cannot wonder that even the 
Reverend Laurence Biron should be tempted into playing a hazardous 
game. Anda hazardous game it is,” muses the old major, crossing 
his arms, and looking up with a Lord Burleigh shake of the head at 
the ceiling, “a deuced hazardous game for a penniless fellow like his 
reverence to begin playing fast and loose with a woman the age and 
temper of Miladi!” 

Major Brett is the most curiously well-preserved little octogenarian 
extant. He acknowledges to the fourscore years himself, so I may 
venture upon setting them down in black and white without extenua- 
tion. Not a wrinkle has time written on his smooth, whiskerless, 
red-sienna face; his teeth are a marvel; his faculties of sight and 
hearing intact. Walking behind him, as he trots briskly about the 
streets of Esterel, “‘ news-mongering ” away the hours between mid- 
day breakfast and six o’clock dinner, a stranger would probably rate 
him as a man under fifty; would, I am sure, back his chances at an 
insurance office against half the men of fifty of his acquaintance. 
He dresses, invariably, 4 la Thiers, in brown: a long brown frock- 
coat, with velvet collar; pantaloons of the same colour, but a shade 
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lighter than the coat; a brown felt hat, a white cambric necktie, in 
which is pinned an amethyst brooch, and a flaxen wig. 

There are persons living who remember Major Brett, brown coat, 
amethyst brooch, tie, wig, and all, a flineur of the boulevards, in the 
days of Louis Philippe. 

Half an hour’s chat with the old man is as amusing as a chapter 
of Raikes—Raikes, but with a goodly sprinkling of Horace Walpole’s 
spite. What dynasties he has seen totter, what men and women fall, 
what hopes, what loves, what hatreds, pass to their common grave! 
And how.clearly he remembers details, great and small, social and 
political ; such details, more especially, as throw light upon his own 
Walpolian views of human nature! 

Some octogenarians you will meet, admirable narrators of fifty- 
years-old gossip, but dead to the hearsays of the hour. Not so the 
little old major. He spends his winters, as regularly as Frederick 
Conyngham himself, in the south, and is acquainted with all the 
knowable (some few unknowable) characters between Marseilles 
and Naples. An adept in every branch of scandal, in scandals 
matrimonial—the specialty of the district—he is unapproachable. 
The precise words that A and B said to each other for the last time, 
what they wrote, what they thought, what they ought to have 
thought, what they did not think—in all these delicate finishing 
strokes, master touches over which your mere vulgar Paul Pry 
invariably bungles, he is unerring. 

An old bachelor himself—a bachelor in the story of whose four- 
score years of life no whisper of a love-affair finds place, he has an 
absolute genius for chronicling the marriage hopes and joys, the 
settlements, unions, jealousies, separations, of other men. 

“Lady Austen is in the enjoyment of just nine hundred a year. 
You understand, my dear madam, that the conversation is strictly 
between ourselves? Nine hundred a year, representing some eighteen 
thousand pounds of capital, over which her control is absolute. Well, 
she and her son do not get on——” 

“Lady Austen has a son ?” 

“A very fine young fellow of one- or two-and-twenty, but who does 
not care for the Reverend Laurence Biron. Naturally. If he had 
chosen it, Biron, I suppose, might have made the nine hundred a year 
his own, a twelvemonth and a day after Sir George’s death. But he 
did not choose it—there, perhaps, one respects the fellow. He did not, 
without a struggle, bow his neck to such a bondage.” 

“Mr. Laurence Biron seems to me to have so sadly little of the 
clergyman about him,” deplores Miss Wylie, with pathos. 

Old Major Brett shrugs his shoulders. 
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“ Biron is a bit of a chameleon, no doubt—-carries an assortment 
of neckties about with him in his portmanteau, and is prepared at 
any moment to hoist whatever colour it may be most expedient to 
sail under. In the society of Miladi he has to wear the regulation 
turn-down collar, with coat-tails to his heels, Lady Austen is a 
staunch upholder of liveries and titles. She used to bring in poor 
Sir George’s K.C.B. on her invitation cards, has been known to 
dismiss a servant for addressing her otherwise than as ‘ Miladi,’ and 
never speaks of Biron without giving him his prefix of Reverend. 
That is how they originally came by their cognomen—‘ His Reverence 
and Miladi.’” 

“His Reverence does not look particularly reverend at this moment,” 
Miss Wylie remarks, with a severe glance across her fan. 

“No. As Miss Conyngham’s suitor we behold Mr. Biron, a lay- 
man, full-blown. When he has married a wife with forty thousand 
pounds he will have the delightful liberty of remaining a layman for 
ever.” 

“ Not,” says Miss Wylie, emphatically, “a very irreparable loss to 
the Church of England, or to any church !” 

“ When he marries a wife with forty thousand pounds,” repeats 
Major Brett, a look round his thin old lips that might well chill 
Laurence Biron’s hopes, could he behold it. ‘My dear lady, I do 
not pretend to greater wisdom than my fellows, but I should like to 
take any number of bets, to give any amount of odds, in the matter 
of his Reverence (after all, one feels sorry for the man) and that forty 
thousand pounds.” 

“She has not got it? Miss Jet Conyngham’s face is her only 
fortune ?” suggests Miss Wylie, eagerly. 

Major Brett passes his fingers, smooth little white fingers they are, 
through the wavelets of his peruke. 

“Tf Biron displays one-half the sense I give him credit for, he will 
keep his ambition within the limits of the known. Lady Austen’s 
comfortable income, those good solid nine hundred pounds a year, are 
facts, beyond the reach of cavil.” 

But Miss Wylie’s thirst for knowledge is not to be quenched by 
crude generalities. 

“You know more than you choose to tell me, bad man,” she 
whispers, lifting a playful forefinger of reproach. “Why, I have 
heard you say that you and Mr. Conyngham have been meeting each 
other for the last five-and-twenty years. How can you possibly be 
uncertain as to whether his daughter is an heiress ?” 

“Who says that I am uncertain?” returns the major, with an air 
of innocent frankness. “Iam, on the contrary, perfectly positive that 
Frederick Conyngham’s daughter is an heiress. He married—let me 
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see, what year was it in? I returned to London in May... . 
Palmerston was Premier .. . .» one of the fullest seasons ever known 
—exactly four-and-twenty years ago, next spring, Conyngham married 
a lady all the young fellows in Florence were wild about, a West 
Indian octoroon.” 

“An octoroon! Well, now you mention it,” says Miss Wylie, 
giving a meaning glance at Jet’s rose-and-white English face— now 
you mention it, I do see a decided coarseness about the poor gitl’s 
lips.” 

“ Do you, indeed ?” cries the old major, with a chuckle. “There, 
my dear madam, you have the advantage of me. I see no trace of 
coarseness, no tint whatsoever of the negress, in Miss Jet Conyngham. 
But then I am getting old—old, and my sight fails me! Yes, 
Conyngham married this West Indian lady, and by the will of an 
uncle, a sugar-planter, who died six months after the marriage, the 
sum of forty thousand pounds was left, strictly tied up, to Mrs. 
Conyngham’s child or children. There is no manner of doubt as to 
the facts.” 

“ And still you would make any number of adverse bets with regard 
to Mr. Laurence Biron and the forty thousand pounds ?” 

“ Still I would make any number of adverse bets with regard to 
Biron’s chance of possessing the forty thousand pounds... .. Ah, 
what have we there? Open windows—draughts!” And the little 
old major springs to his feet, not sorry, it may be, of a diversion that 
enables him to effect a retreat from Miss Wylie. ‘The great window 
war commencing. I must go and stand by—see that there is fair 
fighting and no favour on both sides.” 


Cuapter VII. 
MOONLIGHT, OR ASPHYXIATION ? 


Wuoerver has passed his winter in any of the monster sanatoriums, 
the great hotel hospitals along the Mediterrancan coast, must have 
learnt that society in such latitudes is prone to be facetious. 

"Tis like life on board ship. A hundred or more chance-assorted 
individuals find themselves bound, during a certain inevitable number 
of months, to eat three meals a day in company, to exchange civilities, 
to play whist together, to consult each other’s tastes, to listen to each 
other’s music, to laugh at each other’s jokes. 

And, by the time every man has well learned his neighbour's 
name, the human nature of the hundred chance-assorted individuals 
begins to show itself. 

Two or three marked characters, people gifted by nature with the 
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dangerous talent for leadership, have emerged a head and shoulders 
above the crowd. They have followers, they have rivals, they have 
deserters. The spirit of faction once fairly aroused, and no one 
knows whom he may call his friend. The people who think as you 
do, the people who do not think as you do, are alike unreliable. 
What principles, what absence of principles, can stand upright under 
the combined influences of absolute idleness, and of little cherished 
personal likings or dislikings perpetually trodden under-foot ? 

Thus: You start for your afternoon’s walk among the olives on 
terms of amity with your next-door neighbour, Number Nineteen ; 
divided from you, alas! by the thinnest partition of lath-and-plaster ; 
a structure all too frail for human friendship to depend upon. You 
return, looking forward to your quiet hour of writing, smoking, or 
sleeping before dinner, and find Number Nineteen has started an 
harmonium ! 

The man who professed respect for your opinions, sympathy with 
your tastes, and who knows that he has got you helpless in his 
power for the next three months to come, has started an harmonium ! 

You try weakly to appeal to his finer feelings. You are delicate, 
and your hour of sleep before dinner does more for you than physie 
or physician. You are poor, and your little bit of pre-prandial 
scribbling just enables you to meet your weekly hotel bills. 

Finer feelings! The man is an egotist, a fanatic for music—his 
own music, well understood—and has none. 

The doctors tell him he must occupy himself. His passion is 
Mozart. He proposes to work steadily through the whole of Mozart’s 
masses (on the harmonium) during the course of the winter. And 
you carry your complaints to the bureau; the bureau where—so a 
printed form in every room asserts—all complaints find redress. 

Monsieur le Propriétaire, a migratory Prussian, is cut to the heart 
that the tastes of Numbers Eighteen and Nineteen should differ ; 
will use his best endeavours to have matters arranged to the satisfaction 
of both. Monsieur le Secrétaire, a Frenchman, is desolated; he adds 
his regrets, his promises, to those of the patron, and bows to the 
ground as he holds open the door of the bureau for you to depart. 
Neither of them remembers your wrongs or your existence for five 
minutes. . 

For two days you and the man with the harmonium do not speak. 
On the third day the Polish countess of unknown antecedents, on the 
floor immediately above you both, begins a series of little afternoon 
teas, with dancing. You make up your feuds and join issue against 
the monstrous innovation. You go down, this time together, to the 
bureau’ Again the proprietor is cut to the heart. Again the 
secretary is desolated. Neither of them stirs an inch. By the day 
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after to-morrow the countess has invited you-to one of her parties. 
You think her a charming woman; rather like than dislike the 
cheerful sound of dancing from an upper floor; and, on the 
question of antecedents, are prepared to fight her battles against all 
comers. At the end of a fortnight you receive a hint that the lady 
among her other accomplishments draws capital character sketches. 
Well, if you insist upon hearing the truth, it was a little harmless 
caricature of yourself that was furtively handed about last might in 
the salon, and over which everybody, your friend Number Nineteen 
in particular, looked so deliciously amused ! 

The Grand Hotel Paradis at the present time, the second week 
only of November, is already cut up into the usual cliques and 
factions. 

There are the people who have musical intruments; and those 
whom musical instruments drive wild. 

There are people with dogs, with birds, with sewing machines, 
with nurseries. 

There are the serious-minded promoters of meetings, who would 
fain turn the salon into a conventicle. 

There are the light-minded promoters of theatricals, who would fain 
turn the salon into a stage. 

All these minor sources of discontent, however, these trifling 
disparities of taste and feeling, are as nothing before the great civil 
war which convulses the hotel to its centre on the subject of ventilation. 
Are the windows of the Paradis to be kept open, or are they to be 
kept shut, throughout the ensuing winter ? 

A small, very small minority of the body politic remains neutral ; 
thinks something may be urged on either side; that the opening of 
windows should depend upon the state of the external atmosphere, 
or upon the general vote of such number of invalids as may happen 
to be present. But the opinions of these cold-blooded reasoners go 
for little. 

Read history, if you would see how much influence men of common 
sense, “trimmers,” disciples of compromise, have ever obtained in 
great popular questions, disturbing the peace and agitating the 
passions of their fellows! 

“Nail the windows up for good. Close doors and passages her- 
metically. Render draughts impossible.” 

So says one half of the English people inhabiting the Paradis. 

“Keep the windows permanently opened, night and day. Take 
out top panes. Render the rebreathing of vitiated air impossible.” 

Thus speaks the opposition. 

And both sides have the advantage of fine generalship. On both 
sides are chiefs, prepared for a lengthened campaign, and ready to 
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dispute inch’ after inch of vantage ground, even at the point of the 
sword. 

An irascible old lady of rheumatic diathesis and implacable watch- 
fulness, an old lady holding good, old-school doctrines as to night air 
and chills, and who, if need were, would deprive herself of lawful 
rest and food the better to scan the movements of her adversary—this 
is the leader of the conservatives. 

A. gentleman somewhat past middle age, sound as a bell, rubicund 
as morning, having every big authority on ventilation at his fingers’ 
ends; a sanitary philanthropist, looking upon the health regulations. 
of the universe as, in a certain measure, placed under his own personal 
inspection ; uncompromising, it might almost be said unscrupulous, 
when the questions of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen ‘are 
trenched upon—such a chieftain have the members of the opposition. 

To-night the two leaders are destined to come face to face. 

In the middle of her rubber, obstinately playing her aces second- 
hand, scorning her partner’s calls for trumps, declaring to her 
adversaries that everything they do or say or look is “ Not whist,” 
the irascible old lady suddenly feels a cold shiver pass down her 
backbone. 

She starts to her feet, draws back a curtain, and discovers—that 
the enemy has outwitted her. 

At nine o'clock, p.m., secure in the sense that some sixty pairs of 
human lungs, with a well-piled fire and a couple of dozen gas-burners, 
are doing their worst on the atmosphere—lulled, I say, to rest in 
their fallacious belief, the whist-players have been sitting—with a 
window open not six feet distant. Air, night air, damps, chills, 
rheumatism, pouring in upon them in volumes! 

At this precise juncture the philanthropist enters by an opposite 
door—a glass door leading from a terrace, and which, in accordance, 
alike, with his custom and his principles, he leaves open. The 
irascible old lady stands in a thorough draught. The ribbons in her 
cap bristle. The very gas-burners flicker. 

It is a thrilling situation, and one appreciated by the audience. 
In an invalid foreign village the general complexion of human life is 
such as to make people snatch at whatever incident of dramatic 
interest may present itself. The remaining whist-players lay down 
their cards and exchange glances. The performer on the piano stops 
short. Little Major Brett, as we have noted, trots briskly across the 
room to the scene of action. 

For a moment both belligerents pause. 

I have said that the leader of the opposition has an aspect florid as 
morning. His eyes are ingenuous; his lips wear a smile of universal 
benevolence. At the present season, November half spent, he dresses 
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as though ’twere the dog days, in an alpaca coat ie white waistcoat ; 
wears no cravat to speak of, and turns back his shirt collar with 
boyish airiness from his throat. His attire, his face, a certain jaunty 
freshness pervading his whole presence, would seem to indicate a 
perfectly aggressive condition of health, physical and moral. 

The irascible old lady crosses the salon with an angry run. She 
stands, confronting him. 

“ May I beg, sir, as I have been forced to do a dozen times befure, 
that you will have the kindness to shut that terrible door when you 
enter or quit the salon ?” 

The philanthropist looks around him blandly. 

“Twenty, thirty, forty—yes, there must be quite forty pairs of 
lungs in the room, each consuming five cubic feet of air per minute. 
Peclet says five, Reid ten, Arnott twenty. I, myself, incline to the 
opinions of Arnott. Do you not think, as a matter of simple 
necessity for you whist-players, that we may venture to admit a 
breath of purer atmosphere? Whist, madam, entails thought. In 
thinking, some molecular change goes on in the nervous substance of 
the brain, to the renewal of which oxygenated blood is necessary, 
and——” 

“ Oxygenated !” exclaims the old lady, upon whom the word seems 
to act as a direct irritant. “I think, sir, the less said on the subject 
of oxygen the better! There is a window, a window in this salon 
open, immediately behind the whist-table at which I habitually sit. 
And it has been open the whole evening.” 

A smile of triumph flits round the philanthropist’s lips. 

The enemy sees it; and being but mortal, loses her temper and her 
self-command. 

“We do not accuse you,” she cried, and by this time her voice has 
grown loud enough to be heard throughout the length and breadth 
of the salon. “We do not accuse you of so dishonourable an action 
as setting that window open, and drawing a curtain across it, 
deliberately. You were observed to be the first person who entered 
the drawing-room after dinner. We may hope that you admitted the 
night air from inadvertence, that you forgot the unhappy invalids,” 
she gives a wave of her hand around the room, “to whom the conse- 
quences of your action might be fatal.’ 

The philanthropist laughs outright. He is too thoroughly en- 
grossed by one set of ideas, too honestly conscious of the greatness of 
his own mission, to lose his temper, lightly, under provocation. 

“Poor invalids! If I did leave the window unfastened . . . . let 
me think .... yes; I certainly opened it to enjoy the glorious 
sight of the moonrise over the mountains... . if I did admita 

current of vital air into a room charged with mephitic gases, such as 
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these, the invalids should look upon me as their benefactor. Why, 
my dear madam,” he goes on, with the most dispassionate candour 
imaginable, “ what, may I ask you, do we come here, to the south, 
for ?” 

“ Rheumatism, a good many of us,” retorts the lady, waxing angrier 
and angrier——“ rheumatism, and its allied complaints, for all of which 
draughts and damps and night air are destruction. You hear me, 
sir, destruction !” 

“We come to the south, my dear madam, for health, for air. 


“Tis air, not gas, for which we pant; 
More air, and freer, that we want.’” 





The irascible old lady turns on her heel, and murmurs “ Bosh.” 

“We come to revive the free, blithe, unconscious spirit of 
Hellas... .” 

“. . . . We come at an immense expense, sir, and under the advice 
of our physician, to try the healing effects of warmth. See what 
Williams’s book says about night air. Hear Doctor Oldham... . 
Is Doctor Oldham in the salon ?” 

“Qldham is in the smoking-room, madam, with every window 
open, and no fire.” 

“Ah, Doctor Oldham can commit suicide in any way he chooses. 
It is no affair of mine. If you go on, sir, opening doors and windows 
as you do . . . . I declare to heaven,” cries the old lady in a sudden 
fine burst of wrath—*TI declare to heaven you should be called upon 
to pay the doctor’s bills of the house.” 

The sanitary reformer does not lose his temper; but a hard steelly 
glitter comes into his eye. 

“Do you know, my good lady—are you in the very least aware how 
much preventible disease occurs annually, from vitiated air, through- 
out the United Kingdom ?” 

“T know that I will prevent you from killing us all if I can, sir. 
Windows are found open in this hotel at every hour of the day and 
night—yes, night! A better watch is kept than you, perhaps, think 
for. I know that two nights ago a window was opened on the floor 
where I sleep at midnight. But I have made it right with the 
proprietor, I have spoken to Herr Schmidt,” announces the staunch 
old lady, with a glance round the salon, “and he has promised that 
the interests of the Many shall not be sacrificed to the mad caprice of 
One.” 

I haye stated that the philanthropist is not wont to lose his temper. 
At this point in the discussion it must, however, be admitted that 
“la moutarde lui monte au nez.” ae 

“ Herr Schmidt!” he echoes, derisively. ‘Of course, in him you 
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will have an ally. We are all familiar with the Germam ideas on 
ventilation and cleanliness.” 

“ Cleanliness, sir ?” 

“Cleanliness, madam—fresh, pure, clean air. The one vital 
condition of our existence, by day or by night, in dry weather or in 
wet——” 

“Tn wet weather! Monstrous.” 

“ Murderous, madam, your Black Hole system is murderous.” 

“Rheumatism. Bronchitis 4 

“ Vitiated blood. Stunted nervous system——” 

“ Obstinac E 

“ Tnfatuation !” 

By this time both combatants are flushed in the face and a dead 
silence reigns throughout the salon. 

The discussion has evidently reached a point at which diplomacy 
totters on its last legs; and force stands, ready and willing, to take 
diplomacy’s place. 

“Sir,” at length demands the lady solemnly, “I ask of you, for the 
last time, will you have the goodness to shut the door by which you 
have just entered this salon ?” 

“JT will challenge the common-sense of the whole room first,” says 
the gentleman, stoutly. ‘I will not believe that an assemblage of 
educated people, in the nineteenth century, can elect to breathe an 
atmosphere compared with which the prisons of Calcutta would be 
refreshing.” 

He looks appealingly round the room. People take up newspapers, 
or are suddenly interested in the state of the fire, or of the gas. 

No one catches his eye ; no one utters a response. 

Such is human nature—hotel human nature, at all events. And a 
private canvass, a couple of hours ago, would have assured more than 
half the entire number of votes in favour of ventilation. 

But civilians, like some soldiers, will fight well enough behind 
intrenchments, yet shrink from meeting the enemy in the open field. 

“Tf any persons wish a door or window left open, will they hold up 
their hands ?” 

Not a hand is uplifted, save that of little Major Brett; and his 
only reaches a sufficient elevation to cover his lips. 

“You see, I hope?” cries the old lady, her face lit up by the 
triumph of hardly gained victory. 

“T do see,” says the gentleman, with emphasis. “I see, but I 
cannot breathe. I shall therefore return to the terrace, counteract 
the poisons I have been inhaling with pure oxygen, and drink my cup 
of coffee al fresco. Ladies and gentlemen, you have, all of you, my 
best wishes as regards your prospects . . . . of asphyxiation !” 
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And, making a low and sweeping salutation, the philanthropist 
quits the room; shutting the door with such marked goodwill as to 
set every gas-burner, every pane of glass in the windows, shivering. 

“Now is the time to show forth the faith that is in us,’ observes 
Laurence Biron to Jet. “ Principles, in the abstract, I look upon as 
a mistake, still there are occasions when it is politic to assume them, 
if we have them not. Which alternative do you choose, Miss 
Conyngham? Coffee in the moonlight, or asphyxiation ?” 

“T am most decidedly not for asphyxiation,” answers Jet, promptly. 


Cuarpter VIII. 
ORGAN-MUSIC AND CHAMPAGNE, 


Five acres of the tropics transplanted into a corner of Provence. 

Terrace above terrace, odorous with frangipani and the night- 
flowering cereus; brilliant, in mid-November, with bushes of crimson 
hibiscus, with trailing purple bignonia, with roses, myrtles, and cassia, 
in full bloom. Partition hedges of aloes and cactus, growing in such 
wild luxuriance as they never reach in any English hothouse. The 
gleam of statues ... . the splash of fountains .... high above 
all, a line of stately palms; the outline of their delicate feather fronds 
cutting sharp, as though carved by fairy hands in metal, against the 
intense whiteness of the sky. 

Such is the garden of the Hotel Paradis; and on one of its upper 
paths the Reverend Laurence Biron and Jet Conyngham pace slowly 
to and fro in the brilliant moonlight. 

Far away on the horizon the shadowy forms of the Golden Islands 
cleave the Mediterranean’s purple. Scattered over the intervening 
plains, the occasional lights from some lone farm or hamlet may be 
seen to gleam from out a dusky setting of cypress and of olive. In 
the foreground the little town of Esterel nestles beneath its castle- 
crowned steeps. 

The night is still, yet buoyant, cool, sparkling, dry ; such atmos- 
pheric perfection as you may experience in England twice, perhaps, 
if you are fortunate, during a twelvemonth, or seldomer. 

“ Air, ‘like organ-music and champagne,’ as some one has said,” 
remarks Jet, pausing in her walk and turning her face, westward, 
towards the serrated ridges of the Montagnes des Maures, the direction 
from whence such soft breeze as there is is faintly blowing—“ it seems 
to me I never really breathed until we came to the south. Devonshire 
mist and vapours may do well enough for people to the manner born. 
Tam half American. I like to get through everything, my breathing 
included, at high pressure, and Dulford, very decidedly, did not suit me.” 
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“ Half American !” repeats Laurence Biron, quickly. 

. Ten days have elapsed since the first melodramatic shecbihds 
of “Tet and her “hero” in the dark lanes of Avi ignon; and during 
these ten days Mr. Biron’s acquaintance with the father of forty 
thousand pounds has fast progressed towards intimacy. He became. the. 
Conynghams’ travelling companion from Avignon onwards, making 
himself useful to the invalid in a thousand unostentatious ways upon 
the journey; since their arrival at Esterel he has been the constantly 
devoted attendant (after a somewhat different fashion) both of Mr. 
Conyngham and of Jet. And yet, until this moment, not an opening 
to the subject ever present to his thoughts—the all-important subject 
of the girl’s dead mother, and of her fortune—has presented itself. 

“ Half American, Miss Conyngham? I had understood that your 
mother——” 

“My mother was a Boston woman,” answers Jet, unconscious 
of his question’s drift. ‘She died before I was a year old. I 
never spoke to an American in my life until three weeks ago. 
Papa deposited me in Aunt Gwendoline’s keeping when I was a baby, 
and my experiences have been Dulford, Dulford, Dulford, from the 
first chapter to the last; and yet, during the short time we spent in 
Paris, I was asked by a dozen people at least if I did not hail from 
the States. Something in my face or manner, I suppose.” 

Something in her face or manner? Why, of course! A child 
might have known that the legend of the West Indian pedigree was 
false. Because a beautiful girl chance to be heiress to forty thousand 
pounds, the world—envious, small-minded—must credit her at once 
with African progenitors, see traces of black blood disfiguring the 
sweet carnation of her cheeks, a suspicion of wool amidst her waves of 
golden hair! 


The Reverend Laurence Biron feels as though a weight were 
lifted from him. 

He knows, or ought to know, how far he would let an ebon ancestry 
stand between himself and money. He knows, or ought to know, how 
far he would let anything stand between himself and money. But 
Biron is a man who “ poses” for his own benefit, as he does for that 
of spectators; he is artificial to the last fabric of his nature. 
Principles he avowedly looks upon as a mistake. In the inmost 
recesses of his conscience he has, still, a code of what may be called 
esthetic morality for his immediate personal use; and the beauty of 
the girl with whom he has begun this solemnest piece of acting of his 
life, her beauty, her youth, ie ineffable, wild freshness which 3 is Jet 
Conyngham’ s salient and distinguishing charm, have actually touched 


— capacity for better feeling as still exists in the man’s jaded 
reast, 
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It is, I repeat, a relief to him to feel that taint of black descent 
gone; to know that while he makes a mercenary marriage himself, 
his friends (if he possess any) may say that a young and lovely 
Englishwoman, not a gold-washed octoroon, has married him for love 

. for that his suit with Jet will ultimately prosper, not so much 
Laurence Biron’s vanity as his really excellent knowledge of women’s 
characters already assures him. 

“T gave you credit for being only half English the first hour I saw 
you, Miss Conyngham.” This is strictly true. Had he not in that 
same hour received Miladi’s letter of advice? “Something alien to 
Mrs. Grundy in your walk, your speech, something—how can one 
describe the indescribable ?—about your whole look and manner 
forbade the supposition of your being a genuine Briton.” 

“Ts that a compliment?” she asks. “A somewhat doubtful one, 
I should say, judging from what one reads in books.” 

“The writers of books evolve their facts out of their bookshelves! 
Any man who uses his eyes, not a gazetteer, must know that beauty 
is cosmopolitan ; that the most subtle charms of all come, indeed, of 
mixed parentage. I have lived among the States people” (among 
what nation of the earth have the cruel ups and downs of fortune not 
forced Laurence Biron to live!). “I know American women as they 
are, in their own country, their own homes.” 

* And your verdict is - 

“ My verdict is, that a pretty woman is a pretty woman, always, no 
matter whether her place of nativity be Paris, London, or New York. 
Perhaps,” adds Biron, “if I had to assign the most fitting background 
to each, I would put the Parisian in a ball-room, the Englishwoman 
at an afternoon garden-party 5 

** And the American ?” 

“ By my own fireside, as the bright and sunshiny companion of my 
life.” 

“ Ah,” cries Jet at hazard, “I understand. Mr. Laurence Biron 
left his heart in the States.” 

“T think not,’ is his answer. “My heart, fortunately or un- 
fortunately for myself, is in Esterel at this moment.” 

The girl has been looking at her companion until now with her 
accustomed keen, unabashed gaze. At his words her eyes droop, she 
turns her face aside from him and blushes furiously. 

What cause is there for shame? What should send the blood in 
this ridiculous fashion to her cheeks ? 

Jet Conyngham is ignorant of love’s very alphabet ; too ignorant 
by far to spell out the meaning of her own emotions, or suspect how 
far the game that we play with iron dice has, already, progressed. 

“Your heart is in Esterel!” she repeats, forcing herself to look 
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round again, forcing her voice to maintain its tone of banter. “Well, — 
the admission sets at rest a certain wild conjecture that crossed my 
brain when we were buying the peasant headdress in Avignon! I 
took it into my head, just as I was looking ‘ beautiful by proxy,’ that 
your Italian correspondent—the lady of no particular age—might be 

. Mr. Biron,” breaking off into one of the abrupt neck-or-nothing 
leaps by which Jet is accustomed to dispense with the cumbersome 
process of reasoning, “I am suddenly reminded of another subject, 
of something which I had unaccountably forgotten till this moment. 
I heard all about you, sir, from an unbiassed authority, on the very 
evening that papa and I left England.” 

“ All about me ?” repeats Biron uneasily. 

Jet Conyngham has never noticed (being, in truth, no acute reader 
of character) how habitually ill at ease the Reverend Laurence Biron 
is; how restless—despite an acquired cool manner, to which his 
handsome person lends grace—with life and with himself. 

“Thope the ‘all’ was not very atrociously bad, Miss Conyngham ?” 

“T hope not, I am sure, for your sake.” 

During the space of a second or two he is silent, palpably 
thrown off his guard; then, “Tell me the name of your informant,” 
he asks her. “Quelle est la femme? Knowing the source of 
the scandal, I shall be pretty well able to form a guess as to its 
blackness.” 

“ And suppose my informant happened not to be a woman ?” 

“Tn that case there would most likely be no scandal at all.” 

“T understand. You think that men are superior to small malice 
or uncharitableness?” 

“T think men as a rule are backward in talking about each other’s 
affairs,” he answers, with rather forced carelessness. “As a matter 
of personal taste, I know that I would at any time rather have a man 
for my enemy than a woman; unless, perhaps, it were to be an 
enemy on a very grand and epic scale.” 

“Grand and epic! If you could have seen us—me, I mean—and 
papa,and . . . . andthe person who spoke of you. We were drinking 
tea at Folkestone an hour or two before going on board, and some 
one, papa it must have been, mentioned Lady Austen’s name, and 
then out it all came.” 

“Lady Austen’s name !” 

Laurence Biron moves a step away from the girl’s side; he leans 
with folded arms across the balustrade of the terrace, and gazes, in a 
sudden fit of mental abstraction, upon the scene before him. 

There lie the Golden Islands—the Golden Islands, to whose shores 
he and Lady Austen have made so many a téte-i-téte boating 
excursion in the days of old. 
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- There stand the olive-shrouded hills, through whose every defile 
and glade he once was wont to ride—Lady Austen his companion. 

A country cart comes noisily rattling along the white highroad 
from Marseilles. The jangle of the mules’ bells seems to wreathe 
itself into a kind of fantastic marriage peal—the marriage peal, so 
some mocking voice whispers busily in his ear, that shall some fine 
morning be rung for the Reverend Laurence Biron and Miladi! 

“She must be a character worth meeting and studying, I should 
guess.” Jet’s voice recalls him from the world of embarrassing 
retrospect and equally embarrassing foreboding into which his thoughts 
have strayed. “But near relatives see us, it may be, from a focus 
that distorts truth. My entire knowledge of Lady Austen and of her 
eccentricities has come to me through her son.” 

“Mr. Mark Austen, the only son of a widow,” observes Biron ; 
recovering, as if by magic, his usual airy assumption of indifference. 
“T can better understand now how much was comprised in the 
word ‘all.’ Young Mark would not find anything favourable to say 
of me—doubtful, poor boy, if young Mark would find anything 
favourable to say of any one. The Austens from generation to 
generation enjoy the reputation, I should tell you, of being the very 
worst-tempered people on the habitable globe.” 

“You have found them so?” she asks, looking full, and somewhat 
searchingly, in Laurence Biron’s face. 

“T have—to my cost. Poor Sir George, during his lucid intervals, 
was one of the most excellent old gentlemen breathing. Unhappily, 
what with gout, port wine, and the family predisposition combined, the 
lucid intervals were rare. Unhappily, also, he took a fancy to myself.” 

“ You are frank in your ingratitude.” 

“T am frank in most things,” says Biron; probably the least 
frank man living. ‘“ When you know me better—if that day comes 
—you will acknowledge that a certain knack of blurting out rough 
truths is one of the agreeable peculiarities of my character.” 

“T have not discovered any over-roughness in you yet, sir.” 

“You have known me under circumstances ill qualified to call 
roughness forth. ‘The olive must be well crushed,’ says the proverb, 
‘before it gives out its best oil.” You must see me tried in the 
furnace of adversity before you discover all my virtues.” 

“ Am I to understand that Sir George and Lady Austen were your 
furnace of adversity ?” 

She feels feverishly, unwarrantably curious on this theme ; eager 
to learn what his relations have been, are, and are to be, with Mark’s 
mother. 

“Poor old Sir George! He certainly was something of a blister 
to me during a good many years.” 
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(Mr. Biron might not unjustly add “something of a banker,” did 
he tax his memory severely.) 

“But I had the consolation of feeling myself vicariously of service ; 
a kind of lightning conductor, turning aside the vials of his wrath 
from others. For a man so absolutely without usefu! objects in life, 
a man so thoroughly an incumbrance upon the face of the earth as I 
am, that was something.” 

“T see. Lady Austen is... . cannot be... .” An access of 
shyness, most unusual, causes Jet Conyngham’s lips to falter. “Cannot 


be a very young woman by this time, considering that she is Mark’s 
mother ?” 


“Lady Austen is fifty-one.” 

The spirit of sincerity has, it is evident, taken possession of the 
Reverend Laurence Biron to-night ; some subtle inspiration, born of 
self-interest, warning him that to succeed with Jet Conyngham it 
were well to approach the borderland of truth as closely as the 
tortuous nature of the paths wherein he treads will permit. 

“Fifty-one!” Unconsciously to herself, the girl’s breast heaves 
a little sigh of relief. “Almost papa’s age. Quite an old, old lady! 
Then it was not for Lady Austen, of course, that you bought the 
peasant headdress that evening in Avignon ?” 

“Ah! ... . that evening in Avignon! How little I thought,” 
says Mr. Biron, dexterously turning Jet’s thoughts into a safer 
channel—* how little I thought when I was following you and the 
sacristan away from the church, that ten short days would see us as 
good friends as we have become! Apropos of the sacristan, you 
threw out some aspersions against ‘clerical people, I recollect, that 
stabbed me deeply as we walked along in the dark.” 

“T should not have thought any aspersions in that direction would 
touch you very nearly, Mr. Biron.” 

“Should you not? And why ?” 

“Because you are... . please do not be offended, I am doing 
my best to be civil . . . . so exceedingly little clerical !” 

“Miss Conyngham, I am mortally offended. It is the cruellest 
thing that has ever yet been said to me. Will you make amends 
by taking one more turn before we go back to gaslight and asphyxia- 
tion? There is a legend that Corsica may be seen from the upmost 
terrace of the garden under the palms.” 

“Tf I were sure papa would not want me——” 

“Mr. Conyngham is in the safe keeping of Marie Stuart—Marie 
Stuart grown saintly! No fear, in an hotel full of ladies, that your 
father will experience neglect. During all the winters that I re- 
member seeing him in the south, Mr. Conyngham has invariably 
been submitting to the ministrations of some excellent woman, con- 
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sernéd alike about his body and his soul. Besides,” adds Biron, “ i 
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“is early still. See, there is an alpaca coat we know still Guttering in in 


the breeze upon the dining-room terrace. We may have yet another 
half-hour of fréedom, if you choose.” 


. What an exquisite half-hour it is! The air in the upper 
gaiden i is even crisper, more exhilarating than below, the view wider. 
One, at least, of the two human actors in the scene feels nearer to 
the stars and heaven ! 

When at length the ringing of bells, the movement of many lights, 
betoken that the Paradis is about to settle for the night, Jet 
Conyngham turns, and gives a last lingering look at the placid 
beauty of the palm-shaded walk they are quitting. Half absently 
she plucks a flower or two from an intensely sweet, white-bloscomed 
plant beside which she stands. 

“The Ixora,” remarks Laurence Biron, stooping to pick up the 
scattered petals that her hand has touched. ‘One of my favourite 
flowers. The Ixora lives through a single night of autumn moon- 
light, Miss Conyngham, then dies under next morning’s sun. You 
have not time to get tired of it.” 

And, at his words, something of a cold chill falls on Jet’s spirit. 

“You have not time to get tired of it.” 

Does the lxora, with its dozen hours of life and fragrance, prefigure 
the duration of her own too-keen happiness ? 











